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. Foreword 

/ 



Rising costs and dramatic enrollment in(|reases have stimu- 
lated great interest in the year-round use o|f campus facilities 
and programs. 

e- 

A 1960 survey of summer sessions by the U. S, Office of 
Education identified six academic purposes for which institutions 
already offer programs KJuring the sumnier moi\th^: accelera- 
tion; rehabilitation (make-up work); demonstration of new 
program idfea^s; summer workshops, seminars, institutes, etc.; 
enrichment; and expansion. ^ ' • 

Expansion — the last of these purposes — suggests in the 
most complete sense the concept of what is called the "year- 
round'' calendar. The Commission on Goals for Higher Education 
in the South, which recommended year-round operation of 
colleges and universities, explained its use of the term in these 
words • ^ ' / '• . 

Year-round operation is not the same as a summer 
. school program. It means the a^ition of a full fourth . 

quarter or third semester to the achoq} 'year. It means 

that courses are offered during the summer months on 

the same basis as the rest of the year. , . 

•The Southern Regional Education Board has followed with 
keen interest the efforts colleges and universities have made 



toward greater activity during the summer months. In view 
of the wide rqjige of opinion regarding the need for college 
• calendar revision, SREB will continue to promote studies to 
shed light on the success of the various procedures which a»e 
being tried, ( - 

This publication is a provocative review of year-round calen- 
^ dar practices throughout the country as of 1963.- Dr. Stickler 
and Dr. C arothers have expressed clearly their own views on tke' 
subject. Without necessarily subscribing to 14ie opinions here 
formulated, the Board imites individuals who are int^i;^ted 
^ in promoting the best ends of higher education to jointhe 
authors in ''looking at what is going on across the nation" in 
the area of calendar revision. More than any other current 
source on the subject, this analysis^ reflects a serious search^ 
for answers by authors who are themselves involved in their 
^wn institution's calendar revision. 

^ Winfred'L. Godwin 
Director \ 

Southern RegiomLEducation Board 



Preface . — ' 



i At no time in the histdry of higher education in the United 
States has there been greater interest in the academic calendar 
than at present. Today this interest goes far beyond the relative 
merits of the semester system and the quarter system. Rather, 
it centers on the year-rouncf calendaA 

For more than a decade educators have known that a 
tremendous enrollment increase will hit Our colleges and univer- 
sities in the middle sixties. Now the time is at hand. In institu- 
tions of higher learning all across the land a question of major 
concern is this : how can we provide quality higher education 
for these vast numbers of qualified American youth!'? 

There is no one -solution to this problem: many things will 
have to be done. But one partial solution undoubtedly lies in 
using college and university campuses on a year-round basis. 

So widespread re interest in year-round pampus, operations 
that the Southern Re)?ional Education Board asked the authors 
to take a thorough look at what is going on across the nation. 
This they have' done. More than 50 institutions *-khown to be 
opferatiijg on year-round calendars were identified.' These insti- 
ytuticms are listed in the appendix. By means of correspondence, 
V questiorinai^^, telegrams, telephone calls or various combinations 
of these, media, the writers have been in (ion tact witlr all of 

; ' J 

' • / V • 
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the institutions which constitute the basic population for this 
&tudy. A third of the campuses were visited by one or b6th 
of the authors in order that the programs of year-round 
operation in these institutions might be seen first hand. 

This report is being' prepared in mid-1963. It -must be 
remembered that> many of the plans for yeai*^jound calendars 
are relatively new. Many have been in operation only a year 
or two; others will not be launched until the fall of 1963 or 
the fall of 1964 or even later. Dozens of instjtXitions are only 
now getting their programs to the blueprint stage; scores of 
others are just beginning to think about the problem. Because 
experience with the new calendars to Bate is limited, it is too 
early to make a careful analysis of year-round campus operations 
or to draw definitive conclusions concerning their effectiveness. 
Three to five years hence — after institutions have had more 
experience with their new pattj^rns of year-rOund schedules — a 
more thoroughgoing study will be in order. This futher study 
the writers hope to m^e at a later date. 

Even though experience with year-round calendars is 
h'mited, interest in the subject is great. So the authors offer 
this publication as sometl^ing in the nature of a progress report. 
The changing and evolving nature of the subject is reflected 
in the title — The Year-Round Calendar in Operation: Status, Trends, 
and Problems. 

W. J^ugh Stickler 
Milton W, Carothers 

Tallahassee, Florida , . ' 

June, 1963 
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Chapter 1 



Why Yearr-round 
Operation? 



}Vnhin the next' 20 'years, every college and university in the 
United States u/// either be on a year-round schedule or will make 
such acceleration of the college years 'possible for those '^hdents who 
want ' \ ; 

^ Whether or not President Gniyson Kirk -of Colurnbia 
University is right in making th6 above prediction rerpains to 
be seen; in making it, however, he reflects the extensive in- 
terest in year-round academ'ic calendars which, is evident today 
in higher education circles'. Reasons offered for leij^thening 

• the s.chool year may be divided into two major categories: 

.educational and administrative.' 

EOUCAtlONAL CONSIDERATIONS^ 

Among the educational reasons for moving into TOar-rx)un5 
campus operation, are the following: 

1. Knowledge is expanding at an explosive rate; colleges 
and universities need more time to deaf with it effectively. 

2. Because of the explosion bf knowledge, curricula — especi- 
ally graduate anS pjNDfessional curricula — are getting longer 
and longen;- if the year-round calendar will shorten this overall 



ir r ^ 



educational process and gel the graduate into his life^wock 
ead?ei% it should be given serious consideration. 
^ 3. General-liberal education alone or specialized-graduate-* 
« professional education alone is no longer 'enough ; to live ef- 
fectively in today's world one must have both, and that, takes 
, time. Yet Litchfield contends that under a year-round academic 
calendar *'both a liberal an(f a professional education often can 
be acquired withjn the time span formerly devoted to <jne or 
the other."* 

» 4. Year-round campus operation evokes greater seriousness 
of purpose on the part of the student. It advances the view" 
that timers a precious human resource. It prctvides a better 
opportunity for the student to move through his educational 
program at an accelerated speed if he wishes to do so., 

. Chancellor Litchfield of the University of Pittsburgh -Sum- 
marizes as follows the educatibnal reasons for introducing the^ 
year-rouad' calendar in that institution: * • 

We bejieve that such a 'calendar makes possible a more 
complete educktion, provides a more flexible means of * 
coping with the Expansion of knowledge, and encourages^ 
the entry of people into ^professional life at aa earlier ' 
-and more productive age." ' * 

' " \ ' ^ ^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS , 

^ Representatives of the institutions incFuded in" this study 
agree in. general that fhere are good and logical educational 
reasons for going to^ year-round opei'ation. In the main, however, 
, these representatives see the jtdministrative reasons for the 
• full-y.ear calendar as far- more compelling. 

Administrative advantages of year-round operation emerge 
from the following lines of reasoning:* 

L The long talked-about *'tidal ]^ave of students" is now 
beginning to move in; soon it will be at tlood stage. In several 
states — Florida and California, f0r* exampleA-the number of 
college students 'will ^ore than double between now and 1970. 
In EloVida the number will more, than triple by 1^75." ^The year- ^ 
round calendar provides a better. vehii?le for dealing With these 
. vast numbers of students., * , ^ ^ 

2. College ahd university physical plants are already being 
. heavily used. Dormitories are filled; classrooms, laboratories, 

, 2 • • \ . ' 
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and libraries are^more crowded fhaiT ever before. Year-round 
o'peration enables an institution of higher education fo increase 
substantially the utilization of both its academic and its non- 
academia space. - , •. 

^ 3.' there is already a shortage of well-qualified faculty 
^m^mbers, and the situation regarding demand and simply of 
college and uniyersity teachers is almost sure io get \\cQrse 
before^ it gets better.^ Noboc^ claims that coN^e faculty mem- 
bers-* can 't^ach **around the*^calendar" y^r after year, but 
there is reason to believe that the year-roOnd. schedule is one 
way of making alreajly-limited faculty resources^go further. 
Over a period of years it will undoubtedly enable the well- 
qualified faculty member to come in contact with mpre students 
than would otherwise be possible. ^ 

^^^^._Not only will year-round operation enable the college to 
serve* more sludents, the services can be gr^vided at lower cost 
pgr student. With careful management substantial savings will 
b^ possible. Longer student-room rentals per year will amortize 
dormitory indebtedness faster. Better utilization of facilities over 
greater number of weeks per year will substanti^illy reduce 
over a period of years the amount of-^capital outlay required 't^^ 
<^erate the institution. Although it is difficult at this stage of 
full^gch^dule development to quahtify"tfTfe economic advantages- 
pf the year-round c^endar, there is r'eason to believe that these 
l^^ntages are considerable. The financial implications of^year- 
ound tperation'^ill be discussed at length in Chapter '3. . 

Litchf iel3*'su|nmari^s the administrative reasons for mov* 
ing^ to year-round operation in these word's: 

^ In general we can say that if we^e to meet the ileeds 
of the coming generation of studentsT^e must make our 

^ I resources go fu]:'ther by more intensive' use. Failure t-o 
do so-Qieans-either a poor-quality of education for a 

^ large • number oi students or ref usaj on our 1)art to 
educate many young people who are qualified for an 
education. In our view neither alternative is likely to 
help our nation . . 

OTHER^.CONSIDERATIONS 

At Ifeast two other points figure in the rationale' for a 
year-round academic calendar. First, our nation today confronts 



world-wide responsibilities greater th&n were ever faced before. 
Busy minds, g^reater respe'tt for time, and deep concern for the 
full use of humtan abilities and resources — all concomitants f9r 
year-round campus operations — will put America in a^better posi- 
tion successfully to discharge those , responsibilities. 

Finally, year-round operation brings educational institutions 
into line with the pace of the time^. The unhurried academic 
life of yesteryear grew aut of an agrarian society. This leisurely 
pace, interspersed with long vacations can no Ipnger be justified. 
The times demand a quickening of pace in our colleges and uni- 
versities to bring them into step with the pace *of our national 
life. Year-round campus operation is one way of meeting this 
demand. 
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chapter 2\ - 

The Year-round Campus. 
Calendar: Status, Trends, 
Problems 
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WHAT CONSmUTES VEAR-ROUNJl.^:^Sai^ 

It is generally agreed that iiToFa^^for^ college or university 
to 'b^ on a year-round calendar ir^qust be^n syession at least 

.40 weeks per year. The current study shows the actuaj rahge 
of year-round operations to vary from 40 to 48Lwedcs per calen- 
dar year. But beyond this general agr^^^^^yijfear^g the 
time reqiiirement, confusion exists as to^ha|^^Tistlfutes a 

" year-round calendar. Tickton, implies that a college or university 
has achieved year-round opei*ation when its program permits 

. . . the student who desiries to do so to earn his B.A. 
degree in three rathcir than the us,uaf four calendar 
years (or to earn a B.A.' in a work-study program, 
or a master's degree in a shorter period of time than 
would otherwise be possible) without r,equiring him 
• to carry more than a "normal" full-time Course load.* 

The present writers accept this as a minimal definition but in 
so doing point out that according^to this vi^ a large number 
^ of institutions are already on year-round operation and that 

15 ^ • 



some of them have been operating oh such calendars for 
several decades. * 

More recent views concerning year-round operation go be- 
yound this 'definition, contending .that it is not enough merely 
to provide the arl-angempts and program that make possible the 
completion, of a baccalaureate degree program^ in three years; 
rather a' true year-round operation must include an agressive ef- 
fort to stimulate enrollments in periods of the year in which here- 
tofore ths facilities of the institution have not been utilized for 
academic purposes to substantial capacity. 

These more recent views may be summarized in the follo)^- 
ing definition: a year-round campus operation is one which 
(1) permits a student to enter the institution at the beginning- 
of any term, to pursue a normal program^of studies in the usual 
sequence^vithout encountering undue scheduling difficulties, 
and, if he wishes to do so, to earn his baccalaureate degree in 
thr^e calendar years \^dthout requiring him to carry more than 
a normal course load; '(2) encourages and stimulates summer 
enrollment by bath new and former students; and (3) follows 
practi(jes and policies which are calculated to move the institution 
rapidly in the direction of approximate equalization of enrollment 
in all periods. , < ^ * 

Although complete interchangeability of tetms Is not .in 
all cases a sine qua non for ^ full-3chedule calendar, it is highly 
desirable; the optimum or ideal year-round operation is charac- 
terized by terms of equal length, equal character, equal status, 
approximately equal admissions, approximately equal enroll-^ 
ments," and equal pay-per-term for members of the, faculty and 
staff. It shohld be noted that these charac^ristics set forth 
the con/ditions for opj;rmum.' year-round operation. •This does 
not meAri that each conditio?! must' be met in full' in order to 
make a fuH-scTiedule calendar feasible. It does-mean that the effi- 
ciency of yeaf-rqund operation will be x^hanced to, the degree 
that these optimum or ideal conditions are met. 

This study involves institutions representing the entire 
spectrum of colleges and universities included in the above defi- 
nitions. The authors think it fair to indicate,, however, that they 
believe the newer type programs will emerge and prevail as the* 
ba-sic models for future* year-round campus operations. 
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STATUS OF THE YEAR-ROUND CALENDAR 

How -goesL the year-round calendar? What are the principal 
patterns? Are these programs prospering, holcjing their own, 
or falteriTig? * 

jln part,' the^^nswers to j^hese questions depend* on the choic^ 
of definitions "noted earlier. If the minimal definition is a(icepted, 
then, year-rouiirf^alendars are, common and have been in opera- 
tion for a long time. Four-quarter arid two-semester-filus-^ 
summer-session systems have been used for decades. But efforl 
at more intensified and balanced year-round operations ace 
fairly recent^ ' ^ \ ' 

Variations inT academjc calendars are legion. In the main, 
howevir, ye^r-round ca^ndars are of four basic types: 

1: Two>semester-pIiis-suinmer*session calendar. -About si^ 
oijt'of seven American institutions of higher education operate 
op the semester system.\ Large numbers of these institution's, 
espotfially the public ones,! also add summer sessions varying in 
tot^ij, length from 6 to 12 weeks. Altogether the institution 
may be in session 40 to 48 weeks within a calendar year. This • 
type of calendar falls within the minimM definition set fortli^^ 
earlier .and merits inclusion in this stu(^ It should be noted, 
owever, that in this calendar the summer sessions are generally 
^'different." They are shorter than the other term^; the -aca- 
demic pace is irregular; the curriculum is usually curtailed; and 
many of the regular faculty members are off campus. Summer 
enrollment is frequently only a fourth to a half of the regular*^ 
fall enrollment ^nd the offerings cater largely tp "mature" ' 
students, public school teachers, and graduate students. It most 
cases the summer session does not mesh with the regular pro- ' 
gram; it is a sort of academic appendage. So while the two- 
semester-plus-summer-session calend^ mfeets the minimum 
definition of year-round operation, it does not meet or even 
approach the optimum conditions for operating a year-round 
academic calendar mentioned earlier in this chapter. 

2. Fout-quarter calendar. The /second most commonly used ^ 
cal^daxiisjthLe quarter calendar. ,*!]^ypically, this system provides 
for three regular, quarters p^ryesir plus a fourth quarter which 
constitutes the summer jsession, j^ut the summer quarter shares 
of the weaknesses of the summer session in the two- 
seme|yter*plus-summer-session, calendar: *it is ''different." If thia 
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summer quarter were revamped, however, if it were made an 
integral part of the regular academic program, and' if it wer^ 
to cater to the regular undegraduate student clientele, it might, 
very we]l serve the purpose of rounding- out a fuH-blov^ year- 
round calendar. Few institutions currently operating on the 
four-quarter calendar yet meet the .optimum conditions for 
year-round operation. Some, however, are moving toward that 
goal. The potential of full-blown year-round operation under 
the ^our-qu^rter calendar is clearly present; 

' 3. Foiir-term calendar. This comparatively new calendar is 
similar tg ,Jhe f our-quairter year-round calendar except for one 
basic difference: aca(Jemic credit is granted in semester hours 
rather than in quarter hours. Under this calendar classes typi- 
cally meet 75 minutes per period for 10 weeks rather than 50 
minutes per period for 15 weeks as is the case under the semester » 
system. -Active effort is made to upgrade the status and ' 

. character ^of the summer terms and to^ increase enrollments , 
sharply in the summer sessions. The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and Shippeinsburg (Pefinsylvania) 'State College are ex- 
ami)les of institutions operating under this type of calendar.* 

. 4. Three-trimester calendar. The trimester calendar is an- 
other fairly recent arrival on^the academic scene. Although 
of doubtful [etymological authenticity, the word "trimester" 

" seems to convey the intended meaning; apparently the word 
is here fQ stay. . Under the trimester plan, which basically is v 
a modification of the semester plan, the year-roujid acadeiti|c ,/ 
calendar is composed of tjiree^ 15-16 week terms, all of equal 
or near-equall length. The summer trimester is an integral, 
part of the total academ^tJ cal,endsrr. Among the major insti-t 
tutions now lining the 'trimester calendar are the University 
of Pittsbar^h land all of the state universities .of Florida. 

How rnanv colleges » and universities currently operate on 
y^r-round calendars? This iS a common and fair question but 
it is not an easy one to answer. If the minun^l definition (/.e., 
40, or more weeks of classes per calendHLnryear and provision 
for a student to complete the bachelor's d4?ree in three year^) 
is accepted, the number oUnstitutions oy year-round^ operation 
is large apd theirvcumulative experiences long. Literally, hun- ^ 

'dreds of colleges and universities opel^te on the two-semester- ^ 

— ^ V /. 

* In the discussion which follows the four*term calendar is considered to be a four- ' 
quarter calendar. / \ , . ' ' 
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plus-summer-session system, while several scores of institutions 
use the'four-quarter system. Only a handful of institutions at 
present, -however, use the four-term system which awards credit 
in semester hours. Few^er than three dozen colleges and univer-^ 
sities have the trimester calendar in actual operation. It is' 
not surprising* that the number of institutions operatin^^ on the 
four-term-with-semester -credits-system and on the trimester 
system is still relatively small ; in general these calendars are 
relatively new phenomena on the American academic scene. 

Whatever the '\number of full-schedule calendars may be, 
the subject of year-round campus 'operation is very much alive 
andj%i a state of feijment, and the number of year-round in- 
stitutions Js steadilyjncreasing. Several institutions which have 
not y^t gone *to year-Vound operation hav6 made their basic 
decisions f6r later implementation. Many other institutions — 
scores if not hundreds — are exploring the possibility a^d feasi- 
bility of year-round campus calendars. 

TRENDS IN YEAR-ROUND OPERATION 

Although the newer concerns^for year-round operation are 
only now beginning to take\ substantial form, certain trends 
seem^already to be emerging. \ 

The chief trend is toward more intensified, better balanced, 
and rnore unified year-roQnd programs. Although few if any 
institutions yet meet in full the criteria of optimum conditions 
(i.e., terms of equal' length, equa^ character, equal status, ap- 
proximately equal admissions, approxima'tely equal enrjolknents, 
and equal pay-per-term) , more and n^ore collegQS-"and universities 
are moving toward th^se goals. , ^ 

The most far-reaohing changes are being made in the sum- 
mer terms. Aggressive efforts are being made to upgrade the 
summer sessions arjd/^to equate them with the other terms of 
the ^traditional ac^Sffinic year^ The end goal is to make the 
summertespm interchangeable, with arjy other term. The hope is 
to create ^. ^sin^le. Integrated, unified year-round program, a 
sort of seamle^ gaijment in .which the various terms are inci- 
dental divisions for convenience, 

Many inducements ^re, being used to increas'e summer en- 
rollments. Among the jtiduc ^ments revealed by this^ study are 
the following: entrance into] the program at th^ beginning of 



any tern\ (including summer); acceleration of ,the academic* 
program and graduation with the baccalaureate degree in three ^ 

/years or less; ' pre-registration for the whole year; slighfly* 
lower "admission requirements for the summer term; remedial 
work in the summer term only; required summer attendance 
for students on probation; 'an outstanding fine arts program in 

^ the summer only — including well-known guest artists, a sym- 
pliony orchestra, and Broadway and Hollywood stars of, stage,* 
screen,' and television; a summrer program in ''rapid reading^.; 
split summer trimesters; reduced tuitign for the sujnmer term; 
lower room rentals in dormitories during the summer sessions; 
foreign travel and study; better summer curricular offerings; 
Staggered or assigned admissions for students who meet the 
usual requirements but who cannot be admitted in the fall; 
college housing priorities; and air-conditioned academic space 
and living quarters. As institutions get more experience with 
year-round operatrons, still other inducements will undo,ubtedIy 
be indented to lure 'ignore students, especially more under- 
graduates, into attending college during the summer months/ .* 

Although, in general, instructional methods seem to,. be 
basically unchanged under the year-round calendar, certain 
trends seem to.be emerging with regard to instruction-^related 
practices. There is a generally quickened academic pace: this' 
is reflected by longer class periods fever fe^ver weeks per term. 
Final examination periods are being telesc )ped' sometimes 
are eliminated completely with the final tests being given during ' 
the last meeting (s) of the class. In general, registration periods 
are shorter and pre-registration is increasingly common under 
full-schedule calendars. 



receiving less^ stu- 
under intensified 
utions have some- 
re frequently the 
s is offered but 
frequently state 



Extracurricular activities are probably 
dent patronage in those institutions operatin] 
year-round calendars. In some cases tl;ie inst 
what curtailed extracurricular offerings. Mi 
full complement* of -extraclirricular activiti 
relatively fewer students participate. Studen 
they are simply too busy with academic matters to participate 
in extracurricular affairs 

Although as yet it can scar^ly be calledia trend, there is 
some evidence of increasing acceptance of the principle of equal 
pay fot equal periods of faculty time-^^^numb^ of institutions 
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already have adopted this" principle and hava it in operatiorf. 
•The number seems to be growing. The present'writers consider 
acceptance and implenlentation of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work to be an absolute necessity for the long-term success 
of any program of year-ro\md operation. ' ^ 

It is too early to be sure about the matter, bat the ^^rging 
treml in year-round operation seems to be tovv^ixd-Hie^ trimester 
calendar. Data Irom this study, seeiri to Justify^ this tent^iMvlf'^'-*'^. 
conclusion. Easton of Rutgers University, by analyzing "rd^lll ''^ 
mathematical models for year-round operation, shows that. in 
terms of facujiy use, use of facilities, student capacity, an(^ cost 
the trimester calendar is 'the most efficient system yet devised.'^ 
Nelson Associates in their report to the State University of 
New York note: 

The superior efficiency of ^the balanced trimester 
as compared to the: balanced quarter plan can, be traced 
essentially to the fact 'that^one an^ one-half academic 
years can be accommoc^ted in one calendar year under 
the trimester plan while only one and bne-third academic 
years can be accommodated in one calendar year under ^ ^ 
the quarter plan.'^ ' ^ ^ 

Hyngate and McGrath strongly recommend a . trimester4l*^ 
three-year degree program.'' 

Grayson Kirk, who was quoted at the beginning of this 
publicatfon as saying **within the next 20 years, every college 
and university in the United States ^yill . . . be on a year-round # 
schedule . is quoted later in the same news ^tory as saying 
that ultinrately the . . 2,000 colleges and universities in the 
-country 'will tome to the trimester plan' — three academic p'eriods 
^ear-round instead of two semesters for eight months."^' 

. There are at le^t two compelling reasons for believing 
that the trimester calendar will emerge scs the modal plan for 
yeai--round campus operation. f*i^t, as has just been noted, 
Easton and Nelson Associates present evidence to show that " 
it ^ the most efficient system. Second, since the trimester ^ - 
pl^Pis actually a ^variation of the regular sexnester calendar,, 
it^is.a relaflvely simple matter vto shift fr9m a semester to a ^ 
trimester operation. Nearly 85 per cent of America's colleges 
and universities currently use the semester calendar; tjiis 
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fact will' undoubtedly prove important as institutions move 
toward new-type year-round operation. ^ 

Actually, the particular- type of plan is not of major" im- 
portance ^and it)is not likely that any one plan will emerge — at 
•least in the foreseeable jfuture. If the optimum conditions can 
be met — terms of equal lengt^i, equal character, equal statusi^ 
approximately equal admissions, approximately ^qual enroll- 
ments,' and equal pajL for equal ^ork for f-aculty— any one 
of several types of year-round calendar is likely to operate 
successfully. / 

PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH VeAR-ROUND OPERATION 

Year-round operation sol^ves some "problemst^ it creaJtes 
'others; In ihis section' are considered a number of problems 
related to the full-schedule calendar. 

« ^ 

Educational Problems / 

* Some of these problems are educational in character. For 
example, as yet the educa^iqnal effects of longer-period-shorter- 
term operations of extended dujration have 'not been adequately^ 
appraised. Will compression of the same amount^of work into 
a shorter span of time constitute an *Werload': and result in 
poorer quality of work? Nor h^s the effect of intensive and 
continuous year-round operation on the long-range' quality of^ 
higher education been adequately, determined. Is the hurried ' 
atmosphere of the year-round calendar conducive t^ superior 
scholarship? Will lowerjng the average ^ge^fyf completion of 
each degree result in less maful4ty and adversely influence the 
quality of academic work^ And what about, the total research 
effort of the college or university? Whether it is enhanced^ 
unaffected, or diminished by yeaf-round operation is not yet 
fully known. These problems do not seem to indicate inherent 
characteristics of year-round operaltion 'which would ' reduce 
educational quality; in fact, preliminary and incomplete ^evidence 
se^ms to show no deleterious effects' upon the total educational 
effort of an ilnstitution. But more — much hiore — evidence is 
needed: these problemsv shouldi, be studied intensively and 
head on. • ' . 

dminisiraiive Problem^ 

Also, there, ar^ administrativie problems. Undoubtedly the 
most difficult of these administrative problems is that of get- 
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tfrjg faculty members to teath and' students, especially under- 
gra'duajfei^^ftudents, to go to school irf the summer time. Tradi- 
tional patterns of college attendance are deeply ingrained in 
facujty, students, parents, and the various academic publics — 
/ all resist change. Eric Walker, the president of Pennsylvania 
State University, refers to this custom of going to school during 
the winter months but not during the summer months as **an 
American folkway/' Yet, unless the summer term is attended 
in stride^by quantities of regular students, there is no real 
year-round operatfon regardless of the name given to the 
calendar. Relief for this problem may be in sight. Pressures 
i for admission within the next few years will undoubtedly force 
. many students to go to college whenever they can, including 
^ the summer session. But for the next few years — until the flood 
^ . tide of students engulfs our campuses and makes summer at- 
tendance virtually obligatory — the problepi of recruitment for 
the summer session will continue ^o be real and difficult. 

Under a year-round calendar there is, as has-been indicated, 
a general speed-up of institutional operations. Things move_at 
a faster pace. The admissions office works longer and harder; 
another registration period »is necessary; more grades must be 
distrijDUted ; possibly another ^commencement exercise will be 
" , arranged. Business operations are intensified and more exten- 
"^"feive; student personnel workers have more to^do; housing and 
feeding services have mofe customers and a longer work year. 
The problem of maintafnitig the physical pfant is made more 
difficult "when there is less iime with studenj:s off campus. 
Classroonf and dormitory painting, building renovation, street 
alterations, and th^ like are not as easy to schedule and carry 
out. These problems attendant to the general speed-up of year- 
round operation are by no means insurmountable but they must 
V be taken into account. * / 

Then, too, there are financial problems with which the ad- 
ministration must ' necessarily be concerned. Sufficient funds 
must ,be obtained for equitable term-to-term year-round opera-f 
,tion. Money may come from more students paying more tuition 
and fees, from additional legislative- appropriations in the case 
of public institutions, from other sources, or from various com- 
binations of these sources, but it must be forthcoming. The 
financial implication^ of year-round operation will be discussed 
at lengtft in Chapter 3. 
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Probleois Associated with the 'Faculty 

Special problems may Be encountered with regard to the 
faculty. In som^ cases there will be recruitment problems. Somfe 
potential faculty meinbers simply will not, like ^he year-round 
calendar and will hot be attrafcted to it — at least unt^J it becomes 
far more common than at present. Others will no{ like the salary 
provisions of the full-schedule plan, especially if it involves a 
system of pay other than^that*of equal pay for equal work. 

Under the traditional academic calendars different faculty 
•member^ have used the summer months in different ways. 
Some have taught in summer sessions in other institutions; 
year-round operation may preclude this practice or at- least 
make it more^fficult in the future, Young faculty members 
not yet holding the doctorate frequently continue graduate 
study during the summer months; this may not be so easy to 
plan under the year-round cal^endar. Many professors use the 
summer^ for intensive and sustaii;ied research; year-round ppera- 
tion^ay in some cases necessitateteaching instead. For ^oUege 
teachers summer tifl^e has traditionally been travel and vacation 
time; in some cas^S this may Ij^ve to be changed. And in the 
long haul year-round operation may produce very real problems 
witTi * regard to^ family vacations, especially in families having 
school-age children. , / 

Educators, even under the familiar calendars, have pever 
been able .to agree as to what constitutes an adequate atld ap- 
propriate workload for a faculty member. Under year-round 
operation the problem of faculty workload is intensifiea. How 
much should a typical, faculty member teach per tertti? How 
much faculty research should be expected? What about other 
faculty responsibilities — committee work, service activit es, con- 
sulting, and the like? What should be the length of tlie work 
year for the faculty — three quarters out of four, two trimesters 
out of three, individually-negotiated leave, or no limitations at 
all on employment and workload p^ calendar 7ear?* An4J,s 
^sabbatical or other regular leave even m^jfe important under 
year-round op^ation thain it is under the traditional calendars? 

* In cDnncction wilh this study one of the authors visited an institution which has no 
iimilation oji continuous work and/ or year-round employment. for faculty members. A professor- 
friend seemed to be speaking fior many of his colleagues when he said. "We are rapidly 
becoming a tired faculty But the pay is good!" May ir be that faculty members — at least in 
sQine cases — will have to be protected fronx themselves in tl)is matter of faculty workload 
and faculty pay? 
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It i8 entirely possible — and highjy desirable— for a year-round 
operation to be successfully installed withput requiring year- 
round teaching on the part ofi» individual faculty members. The 
institution,- not the indiyiduaUcollege teacher, operates on a 
ye^r-round basis. 

^ 'Also, it is to be noted again that adequate and equitable 
pay for faculty members constitutes a problem. In this con- 
nection current .practices vary widely. Some institutions ^have- 
established the princii^^ of equal pay HFor equal periods of 
service, \\x\ most institutions pUy less for the summer session 
than for the other terms even thojugh all terms are of the - 
same length. . Faculty members have difficulty ih^ reconciling f 
such discrepancies/ Problems such as these ought to be resolved 
on a fair and equitable basis; theiy^^riters believe that the 
solution lies in acceptance of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. * * * 

Problems Associated with ^udents 

Students also have their problems with regard to year- 
round operation.^ First, there is the problem of articulating 
transfers between 'high school and c611ege, between junior college 
and senior institution, and between one senior institution and 
another. When different institutions have different calendars, 
the starting date^ may not articulator and time lapses may 
ensue. This becomes a particulai;ly important problem when 
an institutidn is trying to equaHze admissions and enrollments 
from term to term. A .partial solution may be found in making 
provisions-ior "trailer" groups. At least two institutions operat- 
ing on the trimester calendar employ the*^traileK' principle. 
The winter trimester begins in early January but in. order to 
pick up .mid-year high school graduates these colleges, s^^*^ 
"trailer" sections in February (carrying an accelerated and 
•reduced load for a shorter period of time). In like fashion' the 
spring or sumiper trimestei- begins in latfi^pril but in order to 
pick up the May'-June'crop ,of l^igh school graduates additional 
"trailer" sectipns are started in June. By the next trimester 
in each c^^ the "trailer" student is placed in a* regular schedule. 

Mentioned earlier is the problem of getting students to go 
to school ia the summer. How can the school-going habits of , 
students be changed? The lure , of acceleration has been an4 i8'> 
being used, but so far this inducemeryt does not affect large 
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DUmbers — at least a large proportion — ©f college students. When 
fthe .pressure for admission reaches flood-tide proportionals it 
Will within the next very few years — the problem of summer 
attendance may be solved for students ; thjey wiH go. to school 
when they can. Until then the^^ummer attendance, especially for 
undergraduates, is and probably will remain a problem. - 

There is also the probl^rji of length ''of school year* for 
individual students. Should <r6llege attendance be continuous or 

/' mtermittent? In this connection different institutions encourage 
different, practices an^ong students. Kor example, three liberal 
arts colleges indluded in this study make yisar-round attendance 
liighly attractive — almost mandatory. They mt^e it clear to 
entering students that One program involyed, Ihat it should 
be* considered as a" wl^ole, and .that continuous attendance is 
highly desirable and ^ordhiarily expected. The total program 
may include, work terms, terms fof- travel abroad, terms, for 
independent study and ^ research, and the likeT-but jt ^is oufe 
program and theK|<udent ordinarily should not ^nter it unless 
he expects to go straight through. In other institutions accel- 
erated 'attendance is encbUraged but .not' required. In stiM 
others — and especially in pubtfc institutions^-attendance is op- 

^ tional on the part of the student but it is hoped that attendance 
will be staggered so that the various terms wilj be characta^iz^d 
,by ^proximately ecLual admissions and approximately equal en- 
rollments. Surely, acceleration by the student is not a ^necessity 
jfco succesisful year-round^operationJ the central feature is balance 
by me^ns of equal t^m enrollments, whether the ^student be 
accelerating or attending on a "normar* but staggered/ schedule. 
A year-round calenilar should permit a student to accelerate 
but except in ^cial cases likr those of the liberal arts colleges-' 

' noted above^e should not be required to do so. 

As pressures for , admission Increase, a new dimension 
may bemadded to tflii|^^^i^^m-. In the foreseeable f^ltu re it 
is entirely possi^e lhat ' som^ institutions — especially public 
institutions in rapidly growing states— will fi^d it necessary to 
schedule college attendance in a4vance on an assigijed and 
staggered basis. In such a case the insti^tio^ may consider, 
the wishes of the student, but the' option for the final, assign- 
pient will likely rest with- the institution, yhis procedure may 
^ bft nearer at hand than most people wQuld think. . 
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There may be a problem in some cases regarding student 
course-load. As noted earlier, the academic pace in year-round 
operation is fast. Perhaps most students will be able to h3Be 
a ^'normal" course-load a;nd make 'normal progress wit^i^t. 
Some, however, may wish to reduce their course-loads-5=aUeast. 
until they get their ''academic legs" under them and gain a 
feeling of confidence that they c^ii proceed satisfactorily with 
the usual course-load. — 

The extracurricular program has already been mentioned. 
What about social, -cultural, athletic, and other non-class ac- 
tivities? Under the year-round calendar will it be "business as 
usual''? Can a student expect to move at the iaster academic 
pace demanded' by the full-schedule calendar and yet participate 
in extr^acurricular activities on the scale to which he has been 
accuslQmedJ^^j\^ course, will differ with individual 

students. Some will be able to fake both the year-round cur- 
rifuluip and extracurricular activities in stride. Probably most 
students, however, will find it necessary to cut back somewhat 
on participation in the extracurricular program. . ' 

Financial problems for students may a1(fcend year-round 
campus operation. Full-schedule operation^ in itself will not 
^increase t^ overall cost of a college education; in fact, it may 
rediice t}le .total cost somewhat. But if the student wishes .tp - 
accefei^te, the year-round calendar will necessitate more con- 
^ centrated spending^ver a shorter^, time span. In this case, 
however, the student will complete his college education sooner 
than is usual and enter into* his life work at regular, earning 
capacity at m earlier age. ^Som'e students will elect to borrow 
money and stay in college for longer stretches of time. Most 
institutions which have gone to year-round operation in recent 
yeaVs have found it advantageous to increase rather sharply their 
student loan funds. On the other hand, however, the student 
who must interrupt his college work to earn money for college 
expenses may find the year-round calendar to be an |4sset. In- 
stead of competing with large numbers t)f other collegfe students 
for summer employment he may find \^to his advantage to 
attend the summer term and to work during some otlher term 
when temporary jobs are more readily atvailable and when pay 
is possibly better. Jn any event, the student's finances for' 
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* his tot^ college education are not adversely affected under the 

year-rou.nd plan. 

^ ' r ^ 

Economic Problems for Institutions ^ > 

Many economic problems for institutions' of higher education 
are involved in 'full-schedule campus operation. But that is the 
subject -of the next section of this publication. In Chapter 
3 the financial implications of the year-round calendar will b6 
considered in detail. 




Chapter 3 



Financial Implications 
Year-round Operation 




Relatively " few institutions of higher education have ad- 
justed their calendars and their policies in such a way as to hope 
*f or optimum use of th^ir faculties and physical facilities. Within 
this group, a much small number h^ve operated under their 
changed programs long enough for accurate statistical data 
reii|ting to the- financial aspects of year-round operation to be 
available. It is n6t feasible to give "before and after'' compara- 
tive costs for these institutions either separately or as a group. 
Neither is it possible to make meaningful financial comparisons 
between this group and .other institutions operating on the 
traditional calendars. As noted in the previous chapter, one 
reason fo^ this difficulty is the fact that no completely satisf ac^ 
tory identification of "year-round institutional' has yet been 
made. This chapter on financial implications of year-round 
operation must necessarily depend largely on subjective judg- 
ments of individual faculty members -and> administrators, faculty 
committees, and consultants who have had experience with new 
programs or -who have given considerable thought and study 
to the subject. 

Within the framework noted aboye, an effort will be made 
to identify the factors which have important financial relation- 
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ships and to estimate insofar as possible ,the quantitative im- 
portance ofnhese factors. First, a , number of opinions 'from 
printed and unprinted articles atid committee reports will be 
considered. SecoiTd, similar responses were solicited from each 
of, the more than 50 institutions included in this study; a 
summary from these interview^ and questionnaires will be 
presented: Third and finally,. the writers^ w'lll then summarize 
a number of their ^ own views whicl> have grown out of this 
study. . X * 

% 

WIJAT OTHEHS HAVE SAID 

A number of writers have presented evidence that sub- 
stantial economies are possible in shifting to year-round opera- 
tion. Some operating costs will change considerably while others 
will change very little or not at all. The increase in.productivity 
in most situations will ryore than compensate for the increase 
in co^t. The^ prospects for savings in capital outlay for buildings 
are even more promising. ' , . 

Hungate and McGr^th point out the 'importance of the 
financial implications of year-round ^operation: 

The authors believe, that educational rather than 
fiscal matters should tieceive primary consideration in 
any revision of the academic calendar, but potential' * 
savings cannot be regarded as inconsequential. The 
fourteen-week trimester plan will result in Stibstantial 
economies in operating.costs and material increases in 
^teacher?' salaries.'* / • . ^ 

The proceedings of the trimester conference held at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1960 include the following statement: 
The financial aspects of th^ trimester plan were not 
of prfmary concern at the^ outset of the program. IJt was 

, estimated that ther a^ded .costs of trimester operation, 
i.e.,, teaching salaries; salaried for extra* clerks in the 
registrar's office, etc., would total about ten^to fifteen 

> thousand dollars more than would be received from, 
tuition. This situation Avopld seem, at first glar^^e, to ' 
represent a Ipss;, but 5^tually, regardless of in^ljk^v^t 
resulteJd in more efficient use of plant and administrk- * 
tive- personnel. The actual additional income from 
tuition and fees^Was $868,000 against added costs of 
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$47^,000. This represented a net excess of income over 
expense of $39S,000 which contributed to the reduction 
of ay^head.'' 

Others haVe' made similar (estimates of tH§ overall financial 
implications. For example, McKenna emphasizes the possibility 
of sayings in plant maintenance cost. 

/ Because the physical plant of the college or uni-. 
versity is an impersonal aspect of the progr^, it is 
readily adaptable to year-round operations. Whether or 
Iiot the institution is on. a year-round basis, it is esti- 
mated that 3S per cent of the pjant costs are fixed." 
A WiscDnsii\^study calls attention to the probability that 
additional tuition and fees would exceed additional operating 
expense. ' - . . . 

While the committee .(at the University of Pitts- 
burgh)" recognized that -financial implications of a tri- * 
mester operation would be difficult to forecast, it stated 
that a trimester calendar will have effect in three 
ar^s — income from tuition-, annual operating expenses, 
• and capital expenditures, the latter mainly for faculty 
offices and laboratories. Financial ■ statistics provided, 
fndicate that additional income from tuition and fees- 
would exceed operating expenses," even if student enroll- 
ment in the third trimester were only one-third as large 
as one of the then current semesters." 
A number of institutions have given serious thought to 
year-round operation but have made a negative decision or have 
delayed the implementation of an affirmative decisioft\because 
of the fact that year-round operation will undoubtedly cost more 
money. In most of these case^, attention has been called to the 
fact -that while gross operating costs will be increased, the 
unit-cost (e.g., per student-credit-hour) will almost certainly 
be decreased. Even when this has 'been clearly recognized, 
delay' has been necessary until increased financial support could 
be secured, either from legislatures in the cases of public in- 
stitutions or from contributing agencies and individuals in the 
case of private institutions. The following quotation will illus- 
trate the point: " * 

No one should assume that a revised calendar will 
lower the operating budget of Ohio Univer^ty. On the' 
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contrary, th$ amount of money rel[uired to operate the. 
University^for a calendar year will increase. It will in- 
crease not because of the existence of, a new calendar, 
but because of the increased educational services of- 

* • fered by the Univgrsityr^In^ the long, run, the year- 
round program should provide an education at a saving 
in per-student cost^ but in the short run such a program 
can bg implemented only if substantially larger appro- 
priations are provided." 

t . ^ ^ • 

Faculty Salaries 

A benefit almost certain to accrhe from year-round campus 
operation is better annual salaries for faculty members. 

Hungate and McGrath have stated that "the fourteen- 
week* trimester will result in . ^ . material increases in teachers* 
salaries.""' 

McGrath believes that*" "a • properly designed /thfee-term 
academic year can provide a 20 to 30 per centuncrease in faculty 
income and'still leave adequate time for scholarly -activities and 
..V . recrfeation.""" 

Easton estimated that "teaching salaries will increase 30 
per ce^t" (in changing fronj a two-semester ye^ar with a modest 
summer school program fo year-round operation)." 

Cost of Current Qperatton 

Hungate and Mcttrafh used a hypothetical college with 1,200 
students on a two-semester plan and es,timated the increases in 
cost in moving to a proposed thrte-trimester program."" They 
assumed that a large majority of students would be in con- 
tinuous attendance for the three-year period required to earn 
the baccalaureate degree. The total annual cost for operation 
/ increased from $1,440,000 to $1,799,640, an increase of nearly 
^ 25^ per. cent. According to their estipiates, certain categories 
of expense increased as follows : . ' ^ ' 

Alumni office, t>olice, watchman, insurance, 

interest ^ Na change 

Publicity, public relations, and information . . 5%' 
Most aspects of general administration, 

publications, utilities, grounds, roads, walks . 10% 
^ Administration of student affairs, general^ 

* * institutional expense . , 15% 
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'•%o;!A4pissiohs, registrar, placement, student 

organizations, maintenance and repair of • ' 
buildings ...... \ ....... \ . \20% 

Staff benefits in student services and in ' \ 
plant operation- and maintenance . . . . ^5%. 

Student advisement; testing ;\ salaries; supplies \ 
and expense ;*equipment in inatjuction and \ 
departniental research;, librar^^ salaries, books, \ 
periodicals; administration, supervision, and \ ^ 

» operation of buildings; infirmary services . . 33 ^^V' 
Hungate and McGrath' indicate that, if in error, their e3ti- 
mates may have been too high. The fonowing note of caution / 
is added: "These estimates represent the subjective judgmen|t \ , 
of the writers and in some instance^ have\ probably been- placed^' ^ 
at higher* figures than later experience would require.'^'"** \ \ 

After presenting the above estimates Hungate and McGrath \^ 
call attention to the fact that increased productivity more than 
compensated for the increased costs. They saj 

The unit expenditure falls therefore tV|87.49 per 
student semester hour, a decrease of 6.3 per cent . . 
The reduction in unit cost may ... be supplemented by 
important savings of capital outlay for additional plant, 
anoNsuch savings may be greatly augmented by more 
effecti^/e utilization of resources. There will alse be 
net adva^ages in full-year opera tioui of auxiliary activi- 
ties such dormitories, dining hajls, and the book- 
. store."^ 

Rauh attempteUa similar analysis of possible savings, for 
Antioch College. \ ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

Certain fixed costs in the educational budget are 
independent of both "the number of students and th6 
length of the academic year. Typical examples of these\ 
fixed costs are insurance, debt« charges, past-service 
retirement supplements, heating costs, telephone equip- 
ment rentals, a larg^ part of maintenance cost (in-, 
eluding upkeep of grounds), and so on. 

[Another] source of potential saving lies in the 
much more substantial costs of .certain salaries and 
services. . Although these are related to the longef 
operation. and the size of thp student*" body, they will 
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probably not increasq proportionately. Here we could- 
^ ^ list such expense categories as those of the President's 
Office, major administrative officials, information 'serv- • 
ices, admissions, develbpment activities, student ,serv- 
V ices, and accounting (other than that fbr student ac- 
counts). . . ' ' ' • 

^ Studies of these^ cost-ei^ollment relationships at 
Antioch College, which will begin a four-quarter, year- 
round edtKiational program this July [1961], indicate 
that we should be able tjo, increase the number of »' 
students 'enrolled by 25 per .cent while holding extra 
costs to 10 per cent." * ' ^ 

Capital Outlay for Buildings ' c ' 

« Probably the most important economics can be made in 
reduceu costs of additional physical facilities. In the immje'diate 
future the task of increasing financial support jiftt for operating 
e^cpenses alone will be a formidable one. If, at the same time, 
the tempo of providing additional bidildings and equipment is 
*to be stepped up drastically, the problem will be still more dif- 
ficult. Even if the* necessary financial support can be aecured, 
the time element .is important; jt is improbable the facilities 
can be planned and constructed rapidly enough to meet urgent 
needs. 

Concerning savings in capital outlay for physical plant, 
Nelson Assoc iatei4 make lihe following statement; 

The.centjal argument of the proposal for a balanced 
calendar restl3 upen the demonstratioi? that a giveri'' * 
'institution can accommodate m^y* more full-time 
'students with the' same pla^l * It is a necessary, con- 
clusion that capital costs per student place would de- 
cline markedly." 

H.ungate and McGrath also regard possible savings in capital 
outl^ for buil<lings as important. 

While the primary justifications for the fourteen- 
week trimester calendar are the more effective use^of 
student time and more effective* use of faculty re- 
sources and existing facilities, important 'satin gs in 
capital outlay requirements should also be realized * 



Lfter in their report Hungate and McGrath go on4o say; 

. . . s4me hundreds of thousands of additional stu- 
dents could be accommodated in today's institutions' 
' with little or no additional capital costs, although the 
.* summer term in hot clihiates may require additional 
air conditioning. . . With more effective utilization of 
existing facilities, the erection of new buildings and the 
.purchase of additional equipment can be avoided. Hgnce, 
the higher education enterprise is freed of the cost of 
operating, maintaining, and eventually replacing such 
additional facilities."* 

Finally, Hungate and McGrath summarize their vftiws 
regarfling full-schedule^economies as follows: 

In view of the existing serious financial problems ^ 
in institutions of higher-education, the ^onomic advan- 
tages in full-year operation are highly significant.*' 

Muskin and Bokelman estimate that "approximately $23" 
billion to $^33 billion, ''varying according to the^ enrollment at- 
tained, will need to be expended for higher education physical 
facilities from 1961 to 1975."'' After quoting this^ estimate, 
McGrath added : 

To the degree that institutiojis can make fuller use 
of existing facilitjfes by keeping therri in steady use, 
these figures caii^ be correspondingly reduced. The 
three-term ^lan wjll save taxpayers and donor's millions v 
of dollars that would otherwise be needed for new facili- 
^ jties under the conventional academic year^^v 

At the conference on the trimester calendar at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1960 it was noted that: 

In the area of capital investment for plant, the ad- 
vantage of the year-round calendar would seem to b^v 
even more marked,. Again using the data from Penn- ^ 
^sylvscnia, it is -estimated that the three-term calendar J 
would reduce t^e money needed for this purpose by /, 
about 40% [sic] and could postpone major expansioi/ 
until 1964, the year when the greatest increase in 
enrollment will/prt5b^bly occur.*' 
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Rauh makes the following observation: * 

It may come as something of a^shock to learftthat* 
inv.es tment in physical plant^may well be as. much as 
or more than $t5,000 a student e-r^i t If, then, a college 
can increase its capacity without increasing jts plant, 
it has de toured a major financial roadblock.' A college 
capable of handling a thousanjl students for^ine months 
can shift to year-round operation [on the quarter sys- 
tem] and enroll one-third mor,e students ^tthbut.adding 
to its physical establishment.** 

Litchfield has emphaaized the possibility of major savings 
in building capital outlay ^by adopting a yfear-roi|^ programv 
Says he: ^ / \ - . nf . ^ 

... a reasonably conservative calculatio i (for^the liext.^ ^ 
decade) i^idicates that if all institutiT^n8| x f higher educa-^' 
tion in the Commonwealth of Pe*nns^-yaJnia |were .to 
adopt a year-round academic calendar^t)^ three quar- 
^ ters of a billion, estimated for plant needs under the old 
calendar could be cut to less Jthan a half billion. Simi- 
l^a'rly, if ^11 institutions ih the nation as a whole were 
to adopt the y^ar-round calendar, the bill for additional 
physical plant over the next decade could be cut,fr,om 
$10 billion to about $6 tillion.""' 

An unnamed writer for Newsweek 'maga'zine has made a 
similar comment based on the University of Pittsburgh ex- 
perience: "The University [of Pittsburgh] fias been ^ able to 
in<jrease the undergracjuate' enrollment by 35 per oenl without 
expanding facilities. If all of -tha nation's colleges were to 
*go trimester,' they would create space for another 1.2 million 
students/'* ^ - - ^ - * ^ 

Ikenberry states that "totW operating cost-per-sliident 
might be reduced (perhaps in the region of,^ 10-15 per cent 
maximum) due. to proportionately Jower overhead and adminis- 
trative costs. Primary savings would be in capital construction 



costs.' 

DATA AND OPINIONS FROM^NSTITUTIONS STUDIED 

So far in this chapter attention has been directed\tb wfiat 
other, writers have said abotrtf'financial implications of year- 
round campus operation. Consideration now shifts to the ex- 
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periences and the views o^s^he more thafi 50 institutions in- 
cluded in this investigation, a^hird of which were visited by 
either one or both of the authors to gather first-hand infor- 
mation. ^ 

This study confirms the initial opinions of the authors: 
concerning the financial aspects of the^full-yeaf calendar very 
little information of statistical accuracy is available. However, 
until more reliable data are available( estimates and opinions 
from those persons Who have had experience with ^ear-round 
operation, or who have given thougl^c and study to the matter, 
should be of value to others who ar<e considering change in the 
direction of full-calendar operation. \ It should^be borne in mind 
that the data presented in this secnon are largely approxima- 
tions or estimates. ' ^ i 

As was to be expected, the institutions included in this 
study show a wide variety of calendars, policies, and practices. 
In the tabulations which follow, the total number of institutions 
" is not constant because replies to the questionaries and to ques- 
tions asked in the interviews were not complete in every instance. 

Basic Period ofc Employment 

I Among institutions operating on th« quarter system or the 
^ semester system fifteen use 9 months as the basic ^period of 
employment; one uses 9V> months; two use 10 months; and^ 
one uses 12 TnoAths. Among the trimester^ institutions, eleven 
consider two trimesters per calendar' year as the normal 
basis of employment ; six tise two and one-half trimesters; and 
. seven use^hree trimesters as the basis for the annual cQjitract. 

Salary Adjustments for Ye^r-Round Service 

In the quarter-calendar group all of the institutions offer 
a full summer quarter. Compensation for the summer quarter 
varies^ between half of the regular ra^e and the full rate for 
the other quarters. One institution on the qu^tef system pays 
a flat weekly rate to all summer faculty members regardless 
of rank.^ 

Among the semester-plan institutions the , salary » rate for 
a 12-week summer ipession rang^ between 20 and' 33 per cent 
of the*^ two-semester salary. One institution pays a flat sutnmer ^ 
rate for each rank. One operates a 6-week summer session 
(paying 15 per cent) ; 'one operates an 8-week session (paying 
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20 per cent) ; and two operate 10-week sessions, (paying 24 and 
26 per cent respectively) . 

In the trimester ^roup, salaries paid for the third trimester 
range from 15 per cent to 50 per cent of the salary paid for 
^ the first two trimesters conbined. Modal pay for the third 
trimester is about one-third of the combined salary for the first 
' two trimesters. " ^ 

Leave Policies , 

' Visits to institutions ancj replies to questionnaires reveal 
the fact, that in many institutions provisions for regular leave 
in year-round colleges ,and universities are either non-existent 
or inade<iuate. In other institutions,^however, t^ leaye situation 
is better. The following quotations from questionnaire replies 
describe some otthe more favorable provisions for-leaye which 
were found among quarter-system and semester-system institu- 
tions employing faculty on a 12-month basis: 

Institution A: "We have no sabbatical leave. grant leaves 
for military services, sickness, graduate study, an'd for serving 
for a period of time on the faculty of another college or 
university." 

Institution B : 'Taculty members are not allowed to teach " 
f. more than five weeks each summer or ten weeks on alternate 
summersN In addition they may apply for leave any serajester, 
with or without pay, for special purposes and projects." 

Institution C: "One semester of leave at full pay is allowed 
every seventh year." • - 

institution D : One sabbatical year is provided after seven 
years on duty.^ Facufty members receive full pay on sabbatical 
^ leave unless they receive other income for their services.'' 

Institution E:' "One quarts off with full salary is allowed 
after teaching 12 consecutive quarters." 

Institution F: "An individual is eligible to apply for a year's 
leave of absence v/ith half pay upon completion of six calendar 
years, provided those years include at least.^ eighteen terms of 
service; or two^terms of leave with half pay may be. earned for 
each twelve terms of. service. Leave may accumulate to two 
terms with full pa^ or four terms with half pay." 

Of the 21 institutions in the trirhester-calendar group, 13 
had workable leave programs in operation before adopting the 
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trimester calendar. A variety of leave modifications were re- 
ported. For example, one institution now provides 'one trimester 
off every four years rather than a semester off every seven 
years. Another grants a sabbatical leave of one trimester after 
12 trimesters of service. Three other institutions have ^ made 
plans for sabbatical or regular leaves. One of these plans pro- 
vides for a leave of one trimester every three year.s for full 
professors, one trimester every -five years for associate profes- 
sors, and no earned leave for the lower academic 'ranks. 

Attendance During the Summer Period 

Among institutions opWating on the quarter calendar, one 
institution, a well knowrt t^^chers college, reported a much 
heavier enrollment in the summer term than in any other 
quarter. This, ,of course, is an unusual situation. Another in- 
s1:itution reported that its enrollments are approximately equal 
in all quarters. Among other instilations, summer enrollments 
expressed as percentages of fall enrollments .ranged from 28 
per cent to 60 per cent with a mean of 44 per cent.. 

Data from institutions operating on the semester calendar 
are similar; summer enrollments expressed as percentages of 
the fall semester enrollment ranged from 30 to^ 70 per cent 
vith a mean of 45 per-eent. 

Among 'institutions operating on the trimester calendar, 
attendance during the summer trimester ranged from 30 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the fjJl trimester enrollment, ^yith the 
average seeming to be.about 50 per cent. Most of the insiitutions 
in this group are still in a period of transition; enrollments 
in the summer trimester will probably increase substantially in 
the years ahpad. " ; 

It will be^oted that, regardless of the type of year-round 
calendar en^ployed, summer enrollments in the institutions here 
studied seem to average abouf 44 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the corresponding fall enrollments. 

Estimate of Increases in Income and Operating Costs 
Based on Experience of Last Fiscal Year > 

s An attempt was made to determine the relationship between 
additional income and additional ex^)ense which could be related 
to year-round operation^ and to relate both of these to increased 
productivity. For reasons already indicated,, th^ has been a 
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v^rj' difficult task. Illustrative of the-difficulty is the fact that y 
among the institutions operating on the quarter *j)atteni, or the . 
semester pattern, three institutions have bedrf ope;*ating on the ^ 
^urrent calendar fojr one year, six # for tW years, one for six 
years, one for seven years, one for 10 ye^, oneior 12> years, 
one*for 17 years, one for 21 years, and^seven for periods of 33 
to 59 years. For most of these institutions it is difficult to - 
isolate ''additional income and^ additional expenses due tcr year- * 
round operation." One institution in this group which is operat- 
ing a lOTiger summer Session this year than heretofpre, estimates ^ 
that additidnal iricome on account of the change will not balance* 
the increase in expenditure^; alfother^that have made recent 
changes estimate that increased income and increased ex-^ 
penditures are in approximate balance. 

Among .quarter-system and semester-system institutions^ ^ 
only those whose ^'summer program has been substantially 

^hanged t-ecently" were asked to respond to the questions con- 

^berning additional income and additional expense. Replies from 
this group were so few in number that a tabulation would riot 

' be of value. Among the trimester institutions; however, the ^ 
estimated ratios, of additional income #to additional expense on 

^account of ye^r-round operalion are shown in the following^ 

» tabulatipnt- 




Institution 


Additional Income* 


Additional Expense* 


■. A 




307' 


B 


'25 ■ , 


20 


C 


^ 5 


'3 - 


D 


15 
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E 


6 
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6 


G *) 


15 . 


5^ 


H ^ 


15 


5 
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50 • 


20 




20. 


20 




17 




• M 


25 


: 15 
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V • 10 . 
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Institution Additional Income* Additional llxp^nse* 

b . , 7 8 

{ \^ 10 ' 15 

• Note that ortly three institutions (N. O "p) estimated more additional expense than 
additional mcome. 

The 16 reporting trimester institutions estimated that 
annual expenses — other than faculty salaries — due to year- 
round operation have increased (or will increase) about as fol- 
lows: Tion-acaxlemic salaries, 4 per cent; administrative costs, 
5 per cent; maintenance of plant and grounds, 6 per cent; 
operation of the library, 7 per cent; student personnel 
services, 7. per cent ; operation of the registrar's .office, 13 
^ per cent. ' ' ^ . ' 

Two of the; new trimester institutions estimated tHat th^ 
cost per credit hour will increase because of year-round opera- 
tion — by 20 per cent and 8 per cent, respe^ively. Two others 
think it will increase but made ifc estimate of the amount. Two 
believe - it will remain about the same as under the previous 
calendar. Eight estimate that the cost per credit hour will 
decrease in amounts varying up to 15 per cent; one estimates a 
decrease ,of 33 per cent! ^ 

A spokesman for one "of the trimester institutions summed 
up the matter as follows: . 

Increased income, which many colleges and univer- 
sities consider to be a regular part of year-round opera- 
tion, does not follow regularly. On the contrary, what 
follows" regularly is only that which has preceded.. If , 
.*a college or university has a deficit operation in its two^ 
regular semesters of operation, it will merely add to its 
deficit in three semesters of operation. Only the school 
which" regularly rdhs a balanced budget from operations 
or runs a budget with a surplus from operations on a 
^ two-semester basis wjill note any real income gain from 
a year-round operation. ^ 

^""^^^ubstantial increase in expenditures for student 
- activities, for kirconditioning all the physical plant, for 
faculty salaries and staff personnel, and for scholar- 
ships and student' aid will be necessary. Year-round 
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operation represents expansion and involves till the 
risk6 o*f such enterprise. No financial gain can inevit- 
ably be implied.^* 

Among the trimester institutions, ^two indicated that they 
did not expect any savings in capital outlay for buildings in the 
next five years due to year-round operation. They alrlhdy had 
a backlog of building needs'. Fourteen others, however, estimated 
savings in the next five years ranging' up to 33 per ^ cent of 
the value of present facilities. The average expected saving in 
capital outlay for buildings over the next fiv^ years is estimated 
to be about 13 per cent of the current valu^' of the present 
plant. , ' „ - 

Estimates Based on Hypothetical 

Equalization of Enrollment ^ ^ 

The attainment of the objectives of year-round operation 
is dependent in large measure on success -in increasing summer 
enrollment. The institutions included in this study were asked 
to make certain estimates based on the assumption that approxi- 
mate equalization of enrollment could be attained at the level 
, ^f the present fall enrollment. ^ . 

One important factor is the percentage of increase in the 
number of credit hours produced for the year which would , 
result if this approximate equalization should be attained. In- 
stitutions operating on the semester plan and the quarter plan 
made estimates ranging from 7 per cent to 9& per cent with 
the median at 27 per cent. Among institutions on the trimester 
calendar, one — an institution already near capacity in all three 
trimesters and with little room left for expansion— made an- 
estimate of only 5 per cent. Other estimates ranged from 
21 percent to 64 per cent with the median at 32 per cent. 

The data just cited indicate that equalization of enrollnjent 
among all the terms of the year-round calendar will result in , 
substantjal increases in educational services * and probably in 
Substantial economies. .The financial benefij;^ of year-round 
operation will accrue to the degree "that year-round equalizatji^n 
of en»olIment is attained. A similar opinion is offered by 
Sinion : 

If there are not a sufficient number of students al- 
ready in the fall and spring trimesters the college should, 
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consider whether or not it is economically'sound to enter 
into the trimester prog:ram. Without an adequate num- 
ber of students, such a system can cost rather than 
bring addftibnal m9ney into the college.* 

Prospects for Attaining Equalization of Enrollments 

In the main, respondents in this study are hopeful that 
progress toward equalization of enrollments will be made; they 
are not very optimistic, however, as to the speed with which 
approximate equalization may be achieved. When asked to 
estimate the year in which this -objective might be attained, 
half of the respondents in the quarter and semester groups 
combined would "not attempt an estinlate. Only two indicated an 
estimate as early as 1970, and two replied "Never/* 

Although five respondents in the trimester group djd not^ 
attempt-an estimate ahd .although three others replied "Never,'' 
the members , of this group were less pessimistic than respon- 
^ dents from the other groups. Seven gave dates earlier than 
* 1970 and three estimated 1970 as the year by which equalization 
of enrollments will be achieved. 

Financial Experience of Reporting Institutions 

Institutions were asked in an open end question to comment 
on particular financial.problems which have been encountered — 
^r solved!— as a result of moving »to year-round operation. 

One ija^itution reported that no Appropriation is available 
for the summer trimester but that so far it has been made self- 
sustaining. Five state institutions rep6rted thtt appropriations 
for the summer trimester have been inadequate to make it equal 
in program to the other two trimesters.* One college reported 
summer enrollment inadequate to merit operation of all campus 
facilities. One reported difficulty in working out satisfactory 
methods of faculty employment and compensation for th^ sum- 
mer period. One college reported great improvement in use 
of facilities "which are in very short supply." Six institutions 
volunteered the opinion *that important gains h^ been^ade 
in annual faculty salary. a)ne stated „that the "change^rmits 
us to move ahead of schedule in. finding some facilities on student 
fee income.'' One college^ indicated that the change has "in- 
creased income 26 per cent andqjutr the college on a sound 
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financial basis/' Two reported jihat "year-round operation has 
moved us fropi red ink to black- inic/' 

^ Summary of Comments on Financial* Implications^ 
of ' Year*Round Operation * . 

In another .open-end question respondents were asked to 
summarize briefly the financial implications of year-round opera- 
tion in their ^lespective institutions. Had a check list been used, 
the number of respondeiits would undoubtedly have beea larger. 
In any event, these comments have beeji Condensed, grouped, 
and tabulated as follows in each case the number of respondents 
making the comment has been indicated: 

Comment Frequency 

Additional income will niore than, offset increased 

cost ; ' . . . . . .......... Id 

Additional Jncome and additional expense will remain 

in balance .^6 

There will be savings inxapital outlay ^ , 6 ' 

A-nnual faculty salaries will-improve substantially . . 6 

Institutions will use facilities more effectively ... 5. 

Faculties will be used mare effectively ....... 2 

Unit costs will decline * * . ! . 2 

There will be little chahge in* operating cost per unit . . 1, 

The change will result in a sound leave policy .... 1 . 
Earnings from housing and fdod services can be . 
used for other services without increasing the 

cost to the student . ^ .' 0. . 1 

We have considered year-round operation in terms 

of service to students rather than from a . . ' 

financial viewpoint . , ^ 1 

Further Calendar Changes 

Most of thjB institutions Studied evidently believe that they 
have made whatever changes in qalenckr or program are essen- 
tial for som^ time to come. Only one of the quarter-semester, 
group foresees any important change in its calendar or program 
in the near futuVe. In the trimester group no institution antici^ 
pates further calendar change. 
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SO^E VIEWS OF THE AUTHORS REGARDING FINANCIAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF YEAR-ROUND CAMPUS OPERATION 

DecisioQgjregarding an institution's academic calendar should 
not be made primarily on the basis of financial considerations. 
However, the cost of higher education to ■the individual student, 
to the sponsoring agency or to the tax unit, and to the nation 
as a whole will be so great in the years immediately ahead that 
the financial advantages deserve very^seri'ous attention. 

Although it is not po^iblc^fpresent to document the state- 
ment statistjcaily^riirseetti3 reasonable to the authors to assume 
thaLt4f-i1ie'^erati is carefully manage(5 year-round operation 
of a college or university will decrease the unit costs of operation, 
provided that the summer enrollment can be increased ^to ap- 
proach the enrollment level of the other periods. Fifty per 
cent of the fall enrollment is tentatively suggested as the break- 
even point for a summer program comparable to that iGif the 
other periods. 

The financial advantage of year-round operation is much 
more .important in the area of capi-tal outlay for buildings and 
equipment than in 'the area of operating cost. The financial 
burden of providing additional physical facilities will likely 
prove to be the most powerful single influence in stimulating 
•year-round operation. 

^ ^ It should be poted that there is also a financial advantage to 
the individual student in year-round attendance. Temporarily the 
loss of^ income from summer employment and the greater ^ 

, expense of a 12-month& period may seem U> indicate a financial. 

Joss. Ho.wever,. the total expense involved^ in attaining a given 
academic objective such' as the baccalaureitt^, master's^ or doc- 
tor's degree will not be increased and the student will be ready 
at an earlier age for nfiore lucrative eiyiployment. 

Even if the student does not wish to accelerate his program, 
the pattern of year-round operation may work to his financial 
advantage. If he wishes to secure employment for a pa^'of^ 
th^year, he may find it to his advantage to attend college or^ 
university during the summer and seek employment at a period 4 
of the year when there is less of an imbalance of supply and ' 
demand for temporary employees. , . . * 
' If it is agreed, that qfiaptity and quality in American higher 
education have a direct relationship to the economic health 




aftd prosperitj^ of the- nation, the increased number of students 
who can be accommodated in high quality institutions of higher 
education- is ' in itself a financial factor of considerable im- 
portance. ' > - 

It has already been suggested that year-round operation 
will h^ve the best chance for success — both educationally and 
financially— wh^ the terms are of equal length and are approxi-' 
mately equal in the character of course offerings. No other 
situation will provide so favorable an opportunity for admission 
•of new students (including transfers) throughout the y^ar 
. ^ and for unint^errupted progress, continuously or according to 
student's individual time pattern' 

It hasf also been ^suggested that in the long run, success 
of year-round operation will be dependent upon equal faculty * 
pay for equal periods of time.^ Faculty members^ Should ^ not 
be lexpected to work for indefinite or for reduced compensation 
rates during 'the summer period. The wide variey of current 
practices in adjusting salaries to year-round operation is to be 
expected in view' of the transitional nature of this development. 
^ Many institutions have had in the recent past a policy of paying 
summer school salaries on a diffjerent ]3asis from that used 
during>the "regular" year. Some h^ve even found it necessary 
' to make commitments ' conditional upon the amount of tuition 
and fees received, thus recfuiring the summer session to be self- 
sut)porting. Some citizens haVe taken the unreasonable position 
that fapyl^ member's h^ve been paid an adequate salary for 

r the- entire calendar year, and that^they should be willing to do 
' a little more work" for "a slight adjustment in salary." This 
situation has been particularly true where faculty menjbers em- 
ployed for **the regular year" have received their annual salaries 
in 12 monthly payments. If the summer period is "to become 
a coordinate part of year-round operation, iti*s only fair and 
just that compensation for the 'summer term be at thfe same 
monthly rate as that in effect for other periods of the jrear.' 

The transitional nature of^this development toward' year- 
round operation has not been^ the sole reason for the delay 
in establishing the principle of equal pay for equal amounts of 
work. Many institutions have made the change or have taken 
the. initial steps in the new direction .before appropriations or , 
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other sources of mcom6 h^ve been increased in an amount suf- 
ficient ^0 cover- the necessary additional expense. The legis- 
latures—or the supporting constituents in the case of private 
institutions — ^have not -realized that the increased annual cost 
may actually be' an economy in terms of cost, per credit unit. The - 
current study" shows this to be entirely possible and even 
probable. It is reasonably certain that this will be the case if' 
cafiit^l outlay, for buildings is considejred along with current^ 
operating expenses. There is, therefore, every reason to justify 
the principle of equal pay for equal work which the writers 
believe to be so important to successful long-:term year-round 
operation. ^ 

The authors believe there will be * tr^nd'toward 12-months 
employment for all faculty members, with reasonable policy 
of variation in assignment to duties. Although it is too 
esCrly to show evidence that there is a definite trend in this 
direction, it seems probable that most institutions operating oil 
a year-fOund basis will iif the future pay their faculty members 
on a 12-iponths employment 1)asis. No other arrangement will 
give the institution the s^afne assurance of* being able to plan' 
a smooth operation,_pf having \ts faculty members available 
when ^n^edeii, and at tlie same time of dealing justly with the. 
faculty in the division- of ^duties and compensation. IVfoteover, ' 
it is the writers' opinion that an equitable 12-months salary 
will enhance the research 'efforts both of the individual faculty 
member and of the institution. 

If the increase in summer enrollment develops as expected, 
resulting in more faculty meihb^rs working longer and more 
intensive work years, provisions for regular leaves will become 
essential. It will not only be necessary to vary somewhat the 
assignments' to duty during the work year, but also provisions 
for r^egulal* leave will become imperative in order, to combat 
excessive faculty fatigue. 

Year-round operation '^^th a summer program comparable 
to that of other terms, with reduced pei;-credit-hour operating 
costs, and with savings in ^capital outlay for buildings will not 
prove feasible for any institution until it has reached the ppint 
where it cannot accept all qualifed applicants for the fall period 
or until that point is in prospect for the near future. As S general 
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rule, successful year-round operation will be dependent on an 
over-supply of applicants for the peak period. 

A successful change to a new-type year-round calendar can- 
not be made overnight. An institution approaching the limit of 
its capacity in thec^fall term and expecting a continuing increase 
in the number of applications for admission should begin ^ts 
consideration of possible year-round operation several years in 
advance and initiate the change (if decided upon) in time fox 
-it to be in smooth operatygi before the enrollment -situation 
becomes critical. 

The trend toward year-roun^ operation will show a chain 
reaction kceleration as the'^umber of institutions on similar 
calendar patterns increases. For example, institutions operating 
on a trimester pattern will be handicapped so long as they are 
**out-of-step"' with the calendars of most of the junior colleges 
and other institutions from whom they expect transfers. All 
yeaiPround institutions will be handicapped as long as the over- 
whelming majority of American homes think of September 
as the only app^-opriate time for the enrollment of entering 
freshmen. But junior colleges al^o may move to new-type year- 
round operation and, given time, the "psychology of attending 
college" is almost certain to be changed. * 

Further experimenjLation and considerable variation in yedr- 
round calendars are inevitable and deSirable. Drastic expansions 
and modifications of programs and policies are tp l^^xpected 
and fo be encouraged if the necessities for higher education 
in the near future are to be met. Finally, the fluid situation, the 
imminence of ^ a flood-tide of enrollments, and the probability 
of nume^ous changes in the near future will necessitate frequent 
evaluations and sharing' of experiences. 




Chapter 4 



Case Studies; Selected 
Yeir-round Programs 
in Operation 



• Earlier chapters have included the rationale for the ^year- 
round program; have considered the status, trends, and prob- 
lems associated with the full-schedule calendar; -and have given 
cial consideration to the financial implications of year-round 
campus OJ)eration. In this chapter nine brief case studies are 
included in order that the reader may see how a variety of year- 
round calendars work in these selected institutions. 

The authors are grateful to many per,sons — at least *Tme 
person in each of the colleges selected for inclusion in this 
chapter — ^for assistance in preparing the case studies. In each 
instance the appropriate person is identified ; to each dl ihem 
thanks is here expressed. ' . . . 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE* 

Antioch , College began its current practice of year-round 
operation with the academic year 1958-591 During the first 
three years of its operation the summer quarter was eight weeks 
in length. Summer enrollments under this* calendar in 1959 and 
1960 were 187 find 184 as compared with fall enrollments of 754 

* By Moicris Keeton, Associate Dean of the Facuhy/'Antioch College. 
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and 795 for the years 1958 and4^59, respectively. Effective with 
the summer of 1961, the i^umiifert^quarters become 11 wegks t 
in length (all four, quarters tfiug bein^ approximately the same 
length). With this change, freshmen began to be admitted in ^, 
July as well as ip October; enrollments were 683 and 698 in 
the summer* as compared with 699 and 772 in the fall, f Or 1961 
and 1962, respectively. * ^ * ^ 

The primary. reasons for moving into year-round operation 

^ were educational. The ^cad&^nic terms prior to 1958-59 consisted ' 
„ ofe. two 8-wfeeH periods in the ^all followed by two J2-week 
periods in th'e winter and spring. Stud^pts at Antioch al? 
. temate between work and study undei^aH'calendars. The reason • 
for adoption of the 1958-59 calendar were the following: (1) to 
make possible a reduction of student course-load to three or four 
tjourses at a time; (2) to eliminate beginning-of-the-year *8- 
week study periods ; (3) to permit possibility of improved coun- 
seling services; '(4) to permit "a time break of a half week 
between the end of each study period and*' the d^tes students 
reported to tl^e job; (5) to. shorten the teaching year from 40 
weeks to about 34 weeks. Other advantages wfere considered 
(e.g., better use of plant) but were regarded a'^ secondary. 
^ ' With the change in 196L to four quarters of equal length, 

V financial and further educational objectives were emphasized:* 
(1) to provide a complete separation of the tvyo divisions of. 
studei>t§ (one entering in the summer^nd the other in^the fall) 
until l^ir^enior year in order to give the effect of a smaller 
(follege. community; (2) to provide strictly equivalent academic - 
•^^jscaTs for the two^-divisions of students;' (3) to make better^ 

.,^^^^9^ fh^,t)lant and other facilit^s throughout the year; (4) to 
^y^^e|imin1it^^t4e'"C^^ freshman year, (a year* in which the ' 

' ^A^^A^^"^^ f^^^^ ^ in favor of ' 

^ ^ ^T^*p|rmittiiig^ "CfTdivi&j^'' ^ear for sfeniors^. It was also decided^ 
4J^take a 25 per cent i^crease'iri stli'd^t^j^^oflment (from about > 
1200 to. about 1500Vn'a[e§ddence^ wnfle ^increasing faculty by ' 

«morfe than 10 per^ht. It^^was.believe4 that year.-roun^ 
ration of donnik)ria^nd',dining* with ,n)ore even'dis- 
tribution of custom through i;hV year- would make for more* 
favorable financial outconf^s. At^'e satxie time the College 
entered upon a ten-year prograli^* of irflprovement of cortipensa- 

' '\ : ' . ^40^ V, ^ " . 
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tioii f or faculty ^nd other staff (doubling faculty compensation, 
for^example). / 

/ Thei^ummer quarter is an ordinary quartec in terms of 
student population, curricular offering, and faculty, although 
there is some specialization by quarter. No special incentives 
are used for summer quarter enrollment; it is required for 
regular students^as are other periods. ' 

In 1957-58, tuition paid 57 per cent of the ^ucatidnal cost/ 
of Antioch ; in 1962-63, 80 per cent. Average facufty compe^isa- 
tioji 1957-58 was $6200; in 1962-63 it was $8800 (excluding 
fringe benefits which also improved). Dining hall and do^itory 
operations are planned as break-even enterprises, but this . 
objective has been met more easily and with rxiove improvement 
o^_fa:cilities and services than before: 

Diming Halls . . . 1957-58 Deficit $28,000 
1961-62 Surplus $ 5',00a 
Dormitories .... 1957-58 Deficit $ 8,(W0 
1961-62 Surplus $60,000 
The planned increase of students relative to faculty wag carried 
through. 

It is difficult to attribute specific financial gains or dis- 
advantages to the year-round operation because of (1) continued 
increase in cost of living, (2) qualitative improvements in pro- 
gram and' facilities, (31 the faculty benefitsf improvement pro- 
gram, (4) change in the duty year fdr faculty, an^l (5> problems 
in the definition of terms. The changed faculty-student r&tio* 
could have "been; managed in other ways. The separation of 
normal iriiproveme'nt of educational program^rorn extraordinary 
steps, in an attempt to estimate financial advantages of a change 
of yeari ^is difficult. 

Freshmen enteVing in the summer are at "least as able 
academically as those etitering in 'the fall/ There is some evi- 
dence from the sunimer of 1962 that summed grades may be 
slightly lower than those of othei^ukrters. ^ " — 

The Antioch ^experience suggests that additfori of the- 
year-round calendar/to tKe kit of management tools is an ad- 
vantage; but that edition njust be observed in attributing preci^ 
financial or" educational gains to this one factor. 
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^ CHICAGO CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE* 

• ' The Chicago City Junior College prior to September, 1962 
was on a two-semester academic year. One-half of the junior col- 
lege's branches were opei^for an 8-week summer term. 
/ In the fall of 1961 the i^ewly established Chicago Teachers 

^ College North instituted experimentally a trimester calendar 
based on three 16-week trimesters per year. During the year of^ 
this experimentation the staffs' of the, Chicago City ^Junior* 
College and' the Chicago^ Teachers College South carefully 
evaluated the new calendai^and reached a decision to^lace the 
Chicago City Junior College and the Chicago Teachers C611ege 
South on the trimester calendar, thereby bringing all higher ^ 
education under the Chicago Boa^:d of Education into the 

.trimeslfer calendar. 

In the fall of 1962 the basic plan was instituted, with^'the 
junior college splitting one of t;he 16-week trimesters to provide 
a calendar with two 8-week terms beginning in January and4ate 
J>une (16-8-16-8). Because Chicago's high schools will, until 
.1967, have mid-year ^graduations, the junior college staff felt 
it was necessary to meet the needs of these mid-year graduates 
by using the 16-8-16-8 plan to allow for enrollment in the spring 
^ trimester beginning 'March 1. »' 

; By the'time'^of this writing (April, 1963), the evaluation 
of the experience with the winter 8-week term^has led to the 
adoptiQi\ of a new variation of the 16-16-16 plan for* 1963-64. 
The winter trimest^er beginning in early. January will be scheduled 
%o permit January high school graduates to enroll in early Feb- 
ruary for 12%eek courses normally meeting four times a week 
instead of three for tjiree semester hours of credit. They will 
earn up to .12 semester hours in the three months of February 
through April and be ready to enroll in the full spring^ trimester 
beginning in May. The spring trimester^will permit the offering 
of 16-week and*8-^Yeek courses beginning in e^ly May and 
another series of 8-week courses beginriif^g'm late June. 

^ The principal reasons for introducing the trimester calen- 
dar have been acceleration of students' progress, increased 
utilization of high^cost facilities, and inSreased productivity of 
the s^:aff, I ' ' ' 

* By Clifford G. Erickson, Executive Dean, Chicago Junior College. 
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The increased productivity of the classroom teacher achieved 
by compressing five-month semesters into four-month trimesters 
was recognized at th^ inception of the new calendar by an across- 
th^-board increase of i5 per cent in basic monthly salaries for 
teaching personnel. Conver^on of policies on conditions of serv- 
ice'such as pension, sick leave, and sabbatical leave from the 
semester to the trimester plan is currently in .process. 

The Chicago City Jupipr CdHege in the fall of 1962 served 
over 29,000 students in eight branches. Comparing equivalent 
full-time units of educational service for the 10 months beginning 
in the fall of 1962 (16-8-16) with the 10 months beginning in the 
fall of 1961 (20-20) has shown an increase of 27 per cent in 
units of service. If this 27 per cent increase is partitioned into 
factors, 12-per<cent can be" related to increasin^Memand for 
service related in part to opening new facilities in 1962; the 
remaining 15 per cent increase can be related to the trimester 
calendar which afforded an additional half trimester of service 
in the 10 montfis beginning in the fall of 1962. 

The^increase in salary rates and the increase in 'units of 
service have combined to keep unit cost of instruction in 1962-63 
at the same level as in 1961-62. l^e increased .sej^^ice has been - 
achieved with a very modest increas^in administra^tive overhead. 
It is safe to say that economies in plant utilization have been 
and will be accomplished. * 

^ With adoption of the trimester calendar, Chicago City Junior 
College reaches one more step in the direction of a total and 
efficient service to the community. Beginning in 1948 the college 
day was extended from 4:00 p.m. to* 10:00 p.m. Beginning in 
1956 a prograjjft of expansion was undertaken to spread the net- 
work of branches from three to eight units. In the same year, 
1956, bYTJadcast television was introduced as a means of using 
hojne living rooms as classrooms. Recent years have brought an 
expanding use of facilitiefffor summer instruction. The trimester 
calendar b^ngs year-round operation in all branches with three 
full trimesters of service per yea^ replacing an annual calendar 
with two semester^ and a two-fifth semester summer term. The 
increase in service has afforded an increase in teaching salaries 
without a change in unit costs. Higher salaries will aid efforts 
to recruit outstanding teachers for the faculty of the Chicago 
City Junior College.. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE NORTH* 

'Chicago Teachers College North opened in September, 1961 
on the trimester schedule and with an experimental curriculum. 
The students were comprised of freshmen, all taking the new 
curriculum ; transfer^^gmtranches of Chicago Teachers College 
South, continuing with their old program; and graduates pursu- 
ing in-service training. The undergraduate curriculum for the 
new students followed the trimester plan; transfers followed- 
the same class scheduling; graduates followW the traditional 
se\nester system, meeting Masses in an "Extended Day" or 
-'*Late Afternoon and Evening'' program running from approxi- 
mately 4:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. In 4he summer of 1962, the first 
summer session was comlucted from June ?5 to August 17 for 
in-service training, the summer session being sujlerimposed upon 
the undefgraduate third semester, April 19 to August 27. Un- 
dergraduates are not encouraged to 'enroll in the summer ' 
session. . •/ . ^ 

Cjjanges m^d^ during the second year^were: (1) a "pick- 
up" of mid-year high school graduates in a 12-week (instead of 
16-week) term beginning January 28, with three-hour classes 
meeting four {lours perweek; (2) an Additional, third, "Extended ^ 
Day'* program for in-service courses, beginning April 29, 1963, 
to run eight weeks on a double time basis. It is* -now expected * 
that subsequent scheduling -will-follow this pattern, with two 
8-week sessions superimposed'on the 16-week summer semester. 

The rationale for ^adopting the original year-round opera- 
ti6n was based <Jn the following considerations: (1) college 
facilities mad^ available ^f or studenfs are increased 20 per cent 
(eight, weeks each year) for many students; (2) the summer 
session becomes part of the overall plan-; (3) each trimester 
is equal to the usual semester- in the traditional semester pro-^ 
gram at other institutions; (4) longer work periods and times 
other than summer are available for students who wish, to 
attend college only two trimesters a year; (5) a clinical intern-^ 
*ship for professional teacher education in addition to a liberal 
arts education can be achieved in a four-year period. (Chicago 
Teachers College students unde*r the new program take eight 

• •By Jerome M S?chs (Dean of the Cpllcge); Matt L. McBridc (Assistant Dean — 
Ttlchcn'^CoCt l^^^ Morehead (A^Jministrative ^.stan(<i to the Dean), all of Chicago 
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trimesters ^^f work in liberal arts plus a ninth trimester in 
professional ^teacher education. This is a content but, not a 
chronological pattern.) r 

The limited but specific experience qf this, institution 
with the new year-round 'operation has' been encouj^iffng. There 
is general acceptance on the part of the faculty (a 15 per cent 
monthly adjustment in salary having been made to compensate 
for the former 18-week work being doi»e in 16 weeks). For 
the students, there has been considerable ctfj^fusion largely due, 
t(t conflicting opinions and rumors surrounding their total 
situation; e.g., when would student teaching* actually come, 
and how Would the student's status be affected by dropping out 
for a full trimestel*. Enrollment is definitely up, though per- 
haps not as sharply as originally anticipated. This situation Will 
be radically altered no doubt as other schools adapt themselves^ 
to the accelerated schedule. Credit loads of students are the 
same. Faculty loads are approximately the same, as' far ad total 
classes handled; there is strong sentiment to inti^duce a reduc- 
tion in view*o£ the greacter effort required to "keeff^." Student 
achievement as reflected in grades> would appear to be about 
the same as under the semest'ei* plan. < 

' It should be remembered that this college lias been in 
existence less than twoy^ears. Consequently, comparative figures, 
data, and statistics do' not represent as valid a study as woul^l 
be, possible for a college^which had been in operation^ over a 
period of three to nine years or longer.^ Studies and research 
conducted in 1966-1970 will produce really valid anfi substan- 
tiated results. ' .< * 

It is true that there Ijas been an increase in income. How- 
ever, this has not been a really striking jump or ^^vancement. 
Whatever increase there has been in income has been almost 
immediately utilized to pay for additional ancl constant ppera- 
tional expenses of the college. All specif ic jcosts have mounted 
because of the increased length of the school year. We feel tfiat 
this is balanced off in the more practical and efficient use of 
the college facilities. All. costs have increased for service^ 
salaries, supplies, equipment, and operation. 'Along with thi^ is 
the fastet^^depreciation of equipment and facilities which will be 
a factor in later years in replacement costs. 

'5 
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This being a-teachers college, the only objectiv.e is the educa- 
fidh of teachers through a liberal ^rts program plus sound pro- 
fessional work/ Certainly tri-semester is a practical and efficient . 
way to accomplish this objective. Through the years the financial 
aspects will solidify and be of great 'valu^ to the taxpayer. 
The overall benefits to the student are of tremendous value fi- 
nancially, so^ly, psychologically, and professionally. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO* 

In 1955 the administration of the University of Colorado, 
realizing the need for a higheh degree of use of the physical 
plant in summer, determined to do all possible which was educa- 
tionally sotmd toward accomplishing this end. Up to this time 
thej summer offerings- of the University had been primarily 
for teacher education. 

An immediate objective was to build the curricula of most 
departments and divisions so-^at students could make substan-' 
tial progress in summer toward any degrees offered. The pos- 

sibiHty for acceleration 'was thus enhanced but sti^tients have 

,,^-«oPT)een urged to attend in summer for this purpose only. 
Considerable rWibers now attend for different combinations of 
the three terms, fall, spring and* summer semesters, entering 
aAd reenfering as they see fit. AboUt 3500 students attending 
in^ the- spring semester continued during the summer *9f 1962. \ 
An addi^onal 2000 former students who haci att^ded in previous 
terms returned for the summer and some of these continued in 
thesfall. The summer enrollment of 8000 in 1962 was about 
equally divided between graduate and undergraduate students. 

Special emphasjs has been placed upon bringing to the 
campus in summer outstanding visiting faculty to supplement 
the regular faculty. Emphasis ha,s been placed upon the deye^- 
ment of an excellent academic climate, through libi:ary develop? 
ment^and use, and through special intellectual-cultural .prc^ 
grams. Outstanding serie^ of scholarly lectures have become 

traditional and are well attended, often by overflow crowds^^ 

The Creative Arts Program including IS nights of Shakespeare 
plays ip repertoire, the summer opera, the fine arts exhibits, 
modern dance recitals, musicals and concerts of aU types make ' 
the sumfner semester outstanding in cultural as well as academic 
ways. ' i . % 

• By John Little. Dean of the Summer Session. University of Colorado. 
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• The University has a^ateXiding committee worjun^fwo and 
three years ahead on the calendar. The committee jias- consis- ♦ 
tently recommended for axTo'ption the academic. year of two 17- 
week semesters and one 10-week summer session lall^ exclusive 
of orientation, advisement, regisfration, and commencement peri- 
ods)_because it fits the University's^ year-round program needs. 
Recently, the conimittee has recommended that the 10-week 
summer session be called the summer semester. Responding to 
the pressures of the times and in order to determine in what 
additional ways the existing year-round program n^ay be im- 
proved, a committee was appointed in 1962 to study year-round 
aspects. Reporting recently, the Year-Round Operation "Q^mmit- 
tee recommended that "since the- University already has a very 
substantial year-round program and because the present calen- 
dar pattern is satisfactory in most respects, the basic calendar 
should not be chaiiged at this tjme." 

Although nojsurvey of opinion ha^ been made recently, 
it is felt that a substantial majority of the faculty are well 
pleased. with the present academic calendar and feel that with 
some adjustments it should be continued. Students appear to 
be happy with the plan. During recent years the summej 
enrollment ,has increased slightly faster than fall enrollment, 

^ although this trend may not continue unless further restfictiona 
are placed on fall admissions. Student credit and faculty teach- 

" ing loads in the summer session are about equal proportionately 
k> those of the fall and spring semesters. As faculty salaries 
have»been increased in the summer, ^larger and larger numbers of 
the University's own faculty want to teach "in the summer ^term, 
although this is not required. 

The University of Colorado has been able fo maintain nearly 
100 per C|pt occupancy of its residence hall facilities in alL 
terms for about seven or eight years. The same may be .said 
for classroom and teaching laboratory usage except for the 
late afternoon hours in summer and evening usage year-round. 
Howifever, it should be noted that if spring and summer student 
^itVcrflme'nts and credit-hour production were to. increase to fall 
levels this w'ould only mean a 16.6 per cent increase over present 
usage. ' . ^ ^ * 

Costs for year-round operation at the University of Colorado 
have increased directly in proportion to the additional numbers 
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of students enrolled. These increased costs'have been noticeable, 
however^ because as enrollnrLents have increased and as faculty 
summer salary rates^ have " approached the standard fall ^nd 
spring rates, proportionately more University appropriated 
money has been used. In other words, the summer has become 
less and less able to support its instructional program from 
tuition^income but must now draw heavily fronr the General 
Fund. Library usage has always been high in summer, but 
additional student personnel services, maintenance services, and 
the like will be necessary as summer .enrollments increase still 
further. ' 

Although the University adopted the policy of equal faculty 
p^y in the summer term several years a^o, it has been^ difficult 
to finance the resulting sul^stantial cost increase because legis- 
lative appropriations for thilS purpose have not been forthcoming. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE (SOUTH CAROLINA)* 

As in many other small institutions, the m^jor issue facing 
Columbia College in 1957 was whether to retain the undeniable 
advantages (^fered by its size and the nature of its student- 
faculty relationship or to imitate the large university ^yith all 
its diversity— but. without its material resources. The Board 
of TrXistees authorized ,at that time a study of the trimester 
system with the suggestion that here perhaps was a means 
whereby the College's identity as a small institutibp* might be 
.preserved. 

Subsequent discussion and deliberations invplving students, 
faculty, and interested friends explored many avenues and 
approaches to this complicated subject. Finally, in May of 
1961, after four years of discussion it was announced that a 
trimester system— dubbed "The Cofumbia 'College Plan"— would . 
be inaugurated in September, 1962. On a yearly basis this pro- 
gram would consist of three terms of 15 weeks each. Instruction- 
for . sixty-minute* periods would be provided in lieu of the 
usual fifty-minute recitations, establishing thereby a maximum 
of 15 credits per trimester. . 

^ But the decision to move to a^ew system was not an easy 
one. There were no clear-cut indications that a small college with 
liniited^ financial means should attempt such a project. However, 

o • By Thomas G! Schu!er, Dean of the College. Columbia Collegt (South Carolina). 
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it was decided to move forward with the plan on an alternate 
basis because of the^following advantages: 

^ 1. Columbia College could emjoll more students without hav- 
ing to increase facilities. 

2. Students would be enabled to include ifi their educational 
plan a y^ar of graduate study at far less expense than is pre- 
sently necessitated by a four-year undergraduate program. 

3. This three-year undergraduate program would have more- 
appeal 44uthe intellectually gifted student than*does the foqr- 
year^rogratn and i^Kould appreciably increase the overall quality 
of the student body. . ^ ' ' * . 

4. More economical use of the physical plant of ihe College' 
would^e possible. ' ^ . ' 

5. Students. would be able to enter the labor market sooner/ 

6. The threetyear plan would help small, independent col- 
lefges to keep the happy balance between private and ^state- 
supported institutions. - . . ^ ^' 

In September, 1962, this educatioi^l venture began. For 
greater flexibility the third trimester will be divided into two 
parts (sevenf- and one-half weeks each) in* order to maintain 
the traditionanour-year program (September-June) along with 
the new three-yejjr degree plan, and in o'rd^r tq make it possible 
for public school teachers and students from other colleges to 
enroll during the summer siession. . - 

Obviously, with less* than a year's experience, it is difficult 
*to make observations about 'the new system, but g^efally 
speaking, the indications from students, faculty, and staff ire 
favorable. Enrollmeiit (approximately 700) has been at capacity 
for the last, five years' and the prospects for full utjlization 
of the residential facilities throughout the' year are good. Pre-- 
sently, the student' credit loads are limited to 12 semester 
hours for four-year students and 15 semester hours for three- 
year students. Facultj^teaching schedules of 12 semester 
hours involving approximately 100 studehts are maintained. 
The cost to the student of the three-year plan Is leSvV (by $€00) 
than that of the"Tour-year program.. Despite the Aange to a 
new program, the grades of the first trimester reflected an 
innrproyement over the first semester grades of former years. 
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Increased income from year-round operation has come from < 
tuition and fees, 'fhus far, no additional regular gifts, special 
gifts, or foundation grants to support the new c^Aidar have 
been received. This year tuition and fees were raisecj^slightly 
to secure additional funds to extend year-round contfatt^^^r^--^-^ ^ 
y one-half of the faculty. 

Increased expenditures resulting from year-round operations 
have gone primarly into instructional costs, safeties, ^^nd ex- 
penses. General administrative costs, operation apamain^^n.aj^e 
costs, expenses in the registrar^s_offlce^^<f1ibrary operafing 
expenses, have not increaJ^'appreciably because of the trimester 
system. Eleven-months contracts were given to the infirmary 
staff this^year, accounting for small increase in the oper^ng 
costs of this facility. ' / ^^^^ — 

At this time there seems to be little chance of any- saving 
i in physical facilities outlay from the trimester system. The 
only, financial problem that has been recognized has Been a 
shortage of operating funds during the first trimester. This 
problem occurred because the first trimester was shorter than 
the first semester last year ; therefore, less incoriie was collected. 
Tliis situation will level out during the course of the year. 

Xhe liberal arts college has a mission to provide a broad well- 
'balanced education. Columbia College is committed tp this ideal 
and hopes through the trimester system to continue thi^ tradi- - 
tion in the uncertain years ahead; ^- ^ ^ . . - 

FLORIDA'S PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES* 

Uhe prospect of caring for rapidly increasing enrollments, 
which has given grave concern in most States of the nation, 
has be^n particularly disturbing in ..the State of Florida. In 
July, 1956 the Council for th^ Study of Higher Education in 
Florida y-ecorifbended "that the §tate of Florida prepare to serve 
a greatly expanding enrollment of college students in the next 
ten to fifteen years and that the plans be based on an expected 
enrollment by 1970 of a least three times the number of ajtudents 
attending college in the-state in 1955." L^ter enrollment records 
and forecasts indicate tb&t this estimate was too conservative. 
The latest projection prepared by the Institute for Social Re- 
search 'at the Florida Sta'te University indicates that the uh- 

♦ By Milton W. Carothers and W. Hugh Stickler, both Professors of" Higher Education, 
Florida State University. ^ J 
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degrad'uate enrollment for the State of Florida in 1970 will be 
nearly, four times as large as that of 1957 and that the under- 
graduate enrollment in 1975 will be more than six; times that 
of 1957. 

The rapidly expajiding system of public junior colleges is 
one phase of Florida's plan 'for coping with this prolSlem. An 
increase in. the number of state institutions offering upper 
division (and eventually graduate) * work is another. Private 
institutions are expected to take an increasing number of 
students, but not an increasing percentage of the total. In 
addition to providing additional colleges and universities, the 
state faces the necessity of utilizing present and prospective 
facilities with gijeater efficiency. 

> During, the year 1960-61, the Board of Control and its staff 

,.ahd the administrative officers of the state universities began 
a study of the possibilities fop better utilisation of faculty and 
plant. The tempo of this deliberation w^s speeded up) when 
the legislature in May) 1961 made a part of the appropriatian 
for 1962-63 conditional upon a certification that th§ public uni- 
versities had inaugurated a plan for year-rpund operation which* 
would equalize enrollment insofar as possible throughout the 
year. - ' 

A faculty committee in each Florida public university de- 
v^lopQd recommendatipna. Although there, _was. consultation 
* among these committees, a separate report was prepared by 

? each. The Board of ContrcJ decided that there must be approxi- 
mate uniformity o**^calendar among the four state universities. 
Two universities recommended the quarter system ; two recom- 
mended the trimester calendar. On the recommendation of its 
Executive 'Director, the Board of. Control decided on the tri- 
mester calendar. 

The semester courses have been moved unchanged into 
a»trimester of 15 weeks. .The class period has been lengthened 
so that the number of minutes of class work per semester hour 
of credit remains unchanged. 

During the first year of operation ^ (1962-63) the third 
trimester has been divided into two equal parts. This permits 
another option to the individual student in addition to the two- 
trimester or the three-trimester ye^r. It also provides in the 

second half of the trimester a convenient unit for summer work 
* , 
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by public school teachers. Some* courses operate on a' double 
time basis and are complete in a half trimester; others run 
through the entire trimester. This arrangement is regarded as' 
, transitional. It is probable that the half-tqmester courses "will 
disappear and that a summer session (primarily or public 
school teachers) will be superimposed on a regulai* trimester 
operating concurrently. 

All faculty members are employed for two and a half tri- 
mesters per calendar y^ar. On the assumption that t\yo and 
a half trimesters require 10 calendar months of work compared 
with nine months for the former two semesters, an automatic 
salary increase. of 11 per cent was given, with merit increases in 
addition. Some faculty members are needed for the additional^ 
half • trimester, and are paid an additional 20 per cent for the 
additional time. 

For the first half of the third trimester in 1963, the enroll- 
ments in the four universities ranged from 48 to 62 per cent of 
the respective fall enrollments. In each case the percentage* 
of fall enrollment was higher than for previous summer sessions. 
The percentage is expected to increase substantially in'. subse- 
quent summers. The 1963 legislature has made approi)riations 
for the state's 29^ public junior colleges 'on the assumptioir that 
some of them will go to all-year , operation beginning with 
the academic year 19p3-64. This change ingSnior college' calendar 
is expected to facilitate greatly the equalization throughout the 
year of enrollments in^the senior institutio^is. 

Although it 'has many supporters, the year-round caWdar 
has not met with universal acclaim in Florida's public univ^r- 
•sities. Many people feel th^ univer^ties were pushed into yeaf- 
round operation before they were really ready for it. Students and 
faculty members alike have felt "rushed''; the pace is fast. 
Some members of the^faculty consider the system of pay for the 
'two halvb of the third trimester to be inequitable. Faculty 
members whouor^fiarily would like to feach or take work else- 
■ where during the .summer find that the calendars ''here'' and 
"there" do not mesh.' But the transition to the, new calendar 
continues.' Another year of experience ought to bring sipoother 
operation and wider student and faculty acceptance. In rapidly 
growing Florida there geems • to be only one logical exclusion' 
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regarding some forn^ of year-round operation: **It is probably 
inevitable/' 

PARSONS COLLEGE* 
Parsons College maved into three-semester operation in June, 
1960. Summer enrollment gains can be noted in the steady 
growth from 325 in I960; to 950 in 1961, to 1400 in 1962, and 
to an expected 1800 this year- In ratio to regular fall and 
spring enrollments, the summer enrollment gain has-been 
from 33 per cent in 1960 to better than 80 per cent in 1963. 

The calendar at Parsons, College is simpler than that of 
othe^olleges on the trimester pattern. A third semester was 
added in the summer months^ which necessitated beginning the- 
fall semester ten dayfe later than usual ; the free time between 
semesters* was also redu^d^. The calendar year includes three 
equal semesters of 15 weeRs each, plus* one we^ given to 
*final examinations and .registration. Thus 48 weeks of the 
year are consumed in academic course work. The other four 
weeks are taken up in vacation breaks : , two weeks at Christmas, 
one week at Easter, and one wee^ around Labor Day/ - 
^4 A single modification of this calendar takes ^ilace during 

• * the summer trimester to facilitate acceptance of new freshmen 
who, -because of the late date' of high school graduation, are 
prevented from entering at th^ beginning of the term. These 
" students take one 'course lesi^^than the normal requirement of 
iive courses and begin three weeks later. This is tiye* "trailer''' 
'session.' Its vacation and exarnination periods coincide with those 
^'of Jthe regular session, and the semester comes to a close fop 
'all students at' the same time. ^ . , 

The college moved into the trimester program, because 
this amngement appeared to provide substantial gains (1) for 
students, who would have, the opportunity, of accelerating .or 
of catching up ; (2) for faculty, who could earn higher salaries ; 
and (3) for the college, which with more complete utilization 
could support greater, expenditures for an 'improved plaM and 
program. 

To stimulate attendance, a great deal has been done tb 
'enlighten both students and parents concerning the increased 
opportunities available for success through year-round college 

^ • By Charles Sloca,.Dean of the Faculty. Parsons College! ^ 
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attendance. Further, liberal increases have been made, in terms^ 
of scholarship helps and loan possibilitres Ij^o "offset Jhe minimal 
' ^ type earnings which students and parents generally associate 
with summer activities^ Finally, the college has been seriously 
• concerned with providing adequate student activities .to ins.ure 
a typical college trimester in the summer months. During the 
summer trimester the college has an extensive *fine arts festival 
bringiiig to the campus outstanding theati*e personalities, noted 
music artists, and distinguished painters and' exhibitions. The 
.whole undertaking constitutes ah activity which engages not only 
:^ the student^ population but ^Contributes substantially to the com- 
munity and area as well. ^11 of this serves to give the summer 
trimi^ter an identity 6f its own comparable to that of- the fall 
and spring semesters. * ' 
i» Achievement in terms of academic performance is con- 

* sistently good in the sufhmer trimester. Returning s^tudents 
have dope as well as they ha^e in, any other -trimester, and 
incoming freshmen have consistently done better in the summer 
* trimester than comparable ^tudentfe beginning in the fall. 

The program at Parsons College is a. very workable one 
which is producirfg. the anticipated dividends. There. are tre- 
mendous benefits for the student, foil the faculty, and for 
. the college. T^hese are the results of careful executive planpin^, 
' efficient operation, and a considerable md' Ve^ular amount of 
steady work. ' ^ * 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY* ^ 

In: tfie summer of 1961 the Pennsylvania State University, 
molivated by the following purposes, launched its four-term 
plan: ^ / , ^ ' . 

l! To make human and material resources of the University 
available on ^ year-round 'basis. 
A 2. To provide more flexible programs and procedures to meet 

^\ *th^ increased damands for instruction and research services, 
' ' ' 3. To enable students to accelerate their college .careers 

and thus enter their vocations or further professional study 
earlier. ^ 

In planning for year-round operation a University seriate 
committee' was appointed which consisted of faculty members 

i • By Robert G. Bcrnrcutcr. Dean "of Admissions and "Registrar.^ Pennsylvania State 
University t 
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and administrators. This committee considered semegter, quar- 
ter, and trimester schemes and came to the conclusion that no^ 
one of these calendars had educational advantage over the others. 
Thfi committee then turned the matter over to the administration 
for the final decision and implementation, '^'^e administrative 
committee camejip with the four-term calendar v^^hich is a 
hybrid derived from the. calendar arrangement of the Quarter 
plan and the schedule, course, and credit Values of the semester 
plan. The final plan v/ds accomplished by converting 50-minute 
periods in a 15-v^eek semester to 75-minute periods in a 10-v^eek 
term. The University has long operated in the summer session 
with 80-minute periods, and professors and students have 
had satisfactory experiences with longer class periods. 

Students and faculty carry fewer courses and credits in a 
term and thus are able to concentrate their efforts in fewer 
areas of study- At the end of the three terms they have covered 
the same amoujit of work^ formerly covered in two semesters. 

A substantial majprity of the^ faqulty has approved the 
move to year-round operatiop. Equal salary for all terms has 
no doubt had something to do with this general satisfaction. 
A recent opinion poll among students indicated about 50 per 
cent approve and 50 per cent do not. Many of, the students at- 
tempt heavy course loads because of a desire to finish in 11 
terms or because of the high total number of credit hours requir- 
ed in their majors. Foi* many student's the 75-minute class ses- 
sions are unsatisfactory. 

With the adveitt *of the four-terftiN^lendar a dramatic 
increase in students making the honor mHi^as been noticed. 
The **flunk-out" rate has decreased. While increased selectivity 
in admissions ^ probably accounts for some of this enhancement 
in student performance, it is also felt that year-round operation 
has evoked a greater seriousness of purpose among students. 

Enrollment in the summer term has jncreaseck^o 38 per 
^ent of the enrollment of the fall term. Previously, students 
attended only six weeks in the summer. Now, of course, they 
ajiend ten weeks. Approximate equalization of enrollments 
artibng the four terms will be realized when enrollment pressures 
inqrease. ' ^ < 

The. University has two plans for contracting with faculty 
members. One is for a period of 36 weeks; tlie other is for ^ 
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. 48 weeks. Most of the faculty elect the second plan and the 
policy is to increase considerably the number employed for 
48 weeks. Those employed for the longer period do not neces- 
sarily teac^h all four terms but are expected to do scholarly 
work or research in the term in which they do not have 
teaching responsibilities. Most of the faculty on 48 week 
contracts teach about seven out of eight terms, , 

After 18 terms of service (regardless of years) the faculty 
member earns one term of leave of absence with full pay or 
after 24 terms two terms of leave of absence with full pay 
or four terms with half pay. ' « ^ ' - 

With equalized enrollment among Ihe terms/ the University 
will be able to get approxirry^tely one-third more use out of 
its capital investment- With, capital investment now Worth 
$150,000,000 this is equivalent to a Saving of $50,000,000, 

All housing and food services in the University are financed 
with student -fges. By using these siervps year-round, afnortiza- . 
tion of loans is fereatly facilitated. 

The greatest increase in cost has been in the area of aca- 
demic salaries. There have also .been increases in the cost of 
operating the registrar's office and in maintaining the buildings 
^ grounds. However, a. sizable portion of these costs have been 
offset byMncreased income from student tuition. The University' 
is now operating on a balanced budget after two years of increas- 
ing expenses. resulting from year-rdund operation. 

This University's experience indicates that year-round ' 
operation is a good means of extending the human and material 
resources of the institution at minimaldr nominal cost. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH* 

In S^temb^l959, the Universltj^^f Pittsburgh inaugurat- 
ed th> trimester calendar consisting of three 15-week terms 
per year. The trimesters are identical and the student may earn 
- as many credits per trimester as he formerly did per semester. 
There iaj^o requirement for year-round attendance, 

Th,e primary reasons for the adoption of the trimester calen- 
dar were:. (1) to enable the student to acquire both a liberal 
-and a professional education in a reasbnable period df time; 

Pittsburgh^ ^^^^ Assistant, Planning and PoUcy Coordination, University of 
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(2) to give him an'oBt)onunity to acquire the expanding body w 
of knowledge in hi? field; and (3) to enable .him- to begin his 
productive career early in his prime. Although it is not un- 
mindful of. the fiscal advantages attendant upon year-round . 
utilization of plant and ecfuipment, the administration was not 
. moved primarily by those considerations in the adoption of the 
calendar;' the educational reasons for the adoption of the tri- 
mester are of primary importance. 

T*f^student enrollmentfin the third trimester has been 
ai^proximately 50 per cent of 'the students who are eligiblerThis 
"^mcludes those ^students atte'nding schools and divisions of tl^e 
University which are operating on tKe~fi4mester calendar. The ^ 
Schools of Medicine, Dentis^try, and Law have rfot adp^ted the 
trimestei; plan. The Schools of Medicine and Dentistry, how- 
ever, are\ operating^ on a year-round basis. Students in th&se 
schools^ use th^ additionaf^^i^^if^ej^l^^ special research 
projects or for professional or personaXjennch 

Studies of students' attitudes as well as actual student be- 
. havior have ,s1iown that year-round attendance becomes more 
attractive to the student 'as he nears'his educational goals. 
Therefore, the graduate students are attending the spring tri- 
mester more generally than are students at the undergraduate 
level, and uppevcfassmen tend to^ attend year-round in greater- 
proportion than underclassmen.^ , . ' 

A recent study of performance odf students on the Graduate 
Recofd Examinations shows thrft students who attend year-round , 
perform as well 6r^ slightly better than- students who proceed^^ 
'through the educational continuum at the usual pace. Another * 
study, not yet completed, seems to show' that the quality poi'ift 
>^verage of the. accelerates (students^ earning their degree 
fewer than four^ears) is sHghtly higher ihan the average QPA 
^ ^or the University 'as a whole. . ^ ' , 

a' current study of faculty attitudes toward the^mestei' 
calendar, although not complete, seejus to indicate no basic^ 
* • dissatisfaction with the year-round calendar. One specific 
indicator might be the increas?ngly hig;h caliber' of.^n^w faculty 
members br^ht to the University. This would seem to show 
that nationally, at le^st, faculty have no objection to the tri- 
i?iester calendar: 
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There are certain obvious points rel^ting*^ to financial con- 
siderations. Pfant utilization is certainly higher on a year-round 
calendar than on any combination of summer school and work- 

' shop, program. Administrative costs flse very slightly 'Jbecause 
most of the administrators are on a 12-m6nth basis on any calen- 
dar. The primary increased cost* for the third term is in- faculty 
salaries. These salaries^ of course, are offset by additional 

' student tuition and fees. The one study of a fiscal natuii 
which was done during the first year on trimester operation 
indicated that the third term tuition and fees of the. students • 
did represent a contribution to overhead. - " \ 

A number of circumstances militate against a successful 
attempt to estimate the cost of the third trimester. The Univer- 
sity is ih the midst-of upgrading all aspects of - the ojgganization. 
Included in theseMmprovements are an increased factflty salary 
scale, rising leyels of faculty ^competence, increased research 
competency and activity, and an expanding physical plant. The- 
physical plant expansion is necessitated, in spite of year-round 
operation, because of the inadequaci.es of the present' plant. If 
student enrollment could be made equivalent in all terms — and* 
this would imply almost equal nurS?bers of new admissions each 
term as well as equal student attendance — there is no doubt that 
the year-round calendar would be more-economical .than the two- 
term -calendar, hi Pittsburgh^ however, it has been p(^cy to 
make third-term student attendance voluntary, and to make 
third-term -faculty teaching voluntary. 

As with air its jJrograms, the University ^will examine the 
trimester t^peration periodically to improve it. Such a reexamina-j/ 
tion will be undertaken during the summer of 1963. At'^that 
*time, suggestions from^he faculty, the student body, and the 
administration will be considered. There is no intention of 
abandoning the year-round calendar.* Th6 opportunities for im- 
proving it, however, will be seized.upon. • 
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SUMMARY 



A movement toward year-round campus operation is clearly 
iinder way. Interest in the full-year plait has never been greater 
than at present. There are educational, administrative, and 
socio-economic reasons for Seekiiig more effective and more ef- 
ficient yekr-round calendars. 

* Some confusion exists as to what constitutes a year-fouod 
operation. Minimal criteria include (a) at least 40 weeks of 
classes per calendar year together jvith (b) curricular offerings 
which make it possible for a student to complete the baccalaure- 
ate degree in three rather than four calendar years without 
having to take a heavier^han-normal f ull=time course load. More 
Recent views, howeyer contend that it is not enough to make 
three-year graduation possible ; it is also necessary to stimulate 
and encourage summer academic activity and to move aggres- 
sively toward equalization of enrollment* in all academic terms. 
The goal is to develop a better balanced, more unified year-round 

• program wbich students — both undergraduate and graduate — 
will patronize on a year-round basis. A relatively large number 
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of colleges and universities meet the minimal criteria; the 
number of institutions moving toward the new type year-round 
.operation is much smaller, but growing. 

* Major attention is Ijeing given to the summer term to bring 
\i into line with the other terms of the traditional academic' 
year— in fact, to make in interchangeable with the other terms. 
Many inducements are being used to increase summer enroll- 
ments. There is still student — and sometimes faculty— resistance 
to summer work in college; in fact, this resistance at present is 
'the chief obstacle t,o successful full-schedule operation. 

When year-round operation comes to an institution there 
will be problems: educational problems, administrative problems, 
faculty-centered problems, student-centered problems^^^no'mic 
problems. These problems are discussed at lengtkinj^ earlier 
chapters of this report. The problems^..aFe^al hut fliey are not 
insurmountable. 

Particular atte^erTirgiveif^in Chapter 3 to the economic 
aspects of the year-^ound calendar.' Summarized in this chapter 
are (a) the views ofy(5thdr writers, (b) the findings of this study, 
and (c) «ome view^of the authors regarding tKe financial im- 
plications of full-year campus operatiojic^^^^ 

Included in Chapter 4 ar^^briefcase studies of year-round 
programs in nine sdected^institutions. In these colleges, and- 
jmiversities theprrlias been and is being translated into action; 
these calendars are in actual operation. While- probably every 
one of these institutions still has problems in connection with 
its full-schedule plan, substantial beginnings and progress have 
been made and are being made in each case toward effective 
year-round operation. At least they are trying! 

^ CONCLUSIONS 

Several major conclusions emerge ^from this study as 
follows: . ' , 

:f 1. The movement toward year-round campus operation, 
which has shown substantial growth during the'past five years, 
will continue to grow. As "college enrollments mount during 
the next five to ten years, interest in the full-schedule plan will 
be intensified and many additional institutions will move to year- 
round calendars. Within the next few decades year-round opera- 
tion may become almostjiniversal in American higher education. 
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2. Various patterns of year-round calendars will emerge but 
the strong tendency in the long view will be toward the new-type 
goals (a) 'of terms of equal length, equal character, and equal 
status ; (b) of terms having approximately equal admissions 
and approximately equal enrollments; and, (c) of equal pay per 
term for membe^rs .of the faculty and staff. Interchangeability 
of t^rms is highly desirable in a successful year-round campus 
operation. ^ 

3. Although no one syst^ of year-round operation is likely 
to be established, the trimester Calendar seems likely tfo emerge 
as the modal plan. In. theory, it has been shown to be the most 
efficient plan and it provides the easiest transition from 
semester operation to full-schedule operation. 

4. Intensified efforts have been and are being made to 
integrate and uni;fy the -academic year and to establish bette; 
balance among the terms. Particular attention ;s being given to 
the summer session inWder to .increase enrollments, to upgrade 
its character and status, and to 'bring it into line with the other 
academic ierms. ' o ' ^ • 

5. The most important single obstacle currently militating, 
against successful year-round operatioH is student and faculty 
resistance to attending college in the summer session. Until thia . 
"American folkway** of attending college in the winter but not 

-in the summer is changed, year-round campus operation will be 
a struggle. But mounting enrollments and pressurd^for admission 
may change this ''habit** sodher than ;nost people think. 

6. If successful long-term year-round operatftp is to be^ 
established, equitable use of faculty time — including teaching, 
research, service, and regular leave — will have tq be achieved. 
The writers believe the principle &l providing regular faculty 
leave is essential if such'a program is to work effectively over 
a long period of time. - " 

7. Intensive and extensive studies need to be made of the 
effects of year-round operation on the quality of the institution's 
total educational program. There would seem to be nothing^ 
inherent in the year-round calendar which would militate against 
academic excellency — in fact, year-round operation may well en- 
hance the academic program — but much more evidence in the 
matter is 'needed before firm conclusions can b^. drawn. 
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8. There is considerable -preliminary, evidence to indicate • 
that successful long-term year-round opet'at-ion will result in 
substantial economies to the itistitutioni l¥'can be said with 
reasonable assurance that the unit cost per full-time-equivalent 
student Vill not be increased as a^ result of year-round operation 
and that it probably will be decreased/ ^ ^' 

9. TWe major institutional economies will result (a) from 
more efficient utilization of the physibal^plant and facilities and 
(b) from long-term savings in capital outlay for buildings and 
equipment. There will probably be savings in operations once 
the program, gets fully under way."* 

10. Prelinrinary evidence also indicates that long-r^nge fi- 
nancial advantages will probably accrue to students who attend 
colleges and universities employing year-round calendars. At 
least the potential benefits are there. 

11. To the writers, acceptance and establishment of the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal periods of work is considered to be 
extremely important. ll seems unlikely that year^rpundjk opera- 
tion 5vill prosper in the^long haul if this principle is not adopted: 
At present it is not the modal system of pay in year-round 
campus operations but there is some preliminary evidence that 
this pattern of pay will emerge. 

12. The writers believe that the 12-month Contract (in- 
cluding the principle of equal pay for equal work) will emerge 
as the '^standard" pattern of faculty remuneration. It ig not 

an absolute requfl^eht but it is felt to be desira^ (especially , j 
in facilitating the principle of anterchangeability of terms), prch 
vided the base salary can be made and kept equitable. 

' 13! Before an institution ntoves into full-scale year-round 
operation there should be enrollment pressure and pressure. for 
admission adequate or more than adequate to fill the institution 
to capacity during the>pe!riod of maximum. enrollrhent. For some' 
time to ccSne — at least for the next few years — successful year- 
round xjperation will be dejiendent in considerable measure upon ' 
ah over supply of applicants for the peak (fall) term.^ 

14. Further experimentation with year-round calendars is 
both inevitable and' desirable. All th^ answers are not yet in.^ 
Continuing evaluation of year-round operation is eSsential^ Ex- ^ 
change of information ^nd- experiences* among educators *id 
institutions is desirable and to be encouraged. 
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Institutions Included . 
in Present Study 

* t 



Abilene Christian- College 
Allegheny College* 

Antioch College** . " ... 

'Baylof^niversity ^ 
California State College (Pennsylvania) y 
^Carleton College* 

ChicagajCity Junior College** v 
Chicago Teachers College North** \ 
.Columbia College (South Carolina)** 
'Delta College .4 _ 

' ^ Emory Univ.ersity** 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University* *r 
Florida Atlantic University* ** ' . 

Florida College (formerly ^^lorida Christian College) 
Florida State University** " 
Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College* ^ 
Georgre Peabody College for Teachers** 
Georgia Institute of Technology** ^ * 

Golden Gate^Gollege* 

Harpur College of the State University of New York* 
Iowa State Universi^ of Science and Technology 
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Jacksonville University** * * 

Kalamazoo College** , 

Kent State University 

Kentucky Southern College* » 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne)** 

Oakland University (Affiliated with Michigan State University) ^ 
Park College* 

Parl/'s College of Aeronautical Technology of-St. Lt)uis University 

Parsons College** 

Pennsylvania State University** 

Point Park Junior College* ' ' * 

Shippensburg State College ' 

State University of Iowa 

State University of New York at Btiffald ^ 

Tarkio College V 

Taylor^University* ^ 

University of Alabama** 

University of California* 

University of Cincinnati ^ 

University of Colorado 

University of Denver 

University of Florida** 

Univer^y of Michigan* ** 

University" pf North Carolina** 

University of Oregon ^ . - 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh** . ' . . 

University of .South 'Florida** n . ' . 

University of Southern California, l^hool of Business 

Administration ^ 
University of Southern^ Calif ornia, School of Education 
Vanderbilt University 

Wayne State University ' . • 

Wheaton College (Illinois) . " ; 
^ ! * 

•This institution was ^Ic to furnish only limited information useful to this 'Study. 
« ••This institution was visaed by one or both of the author^ of this report. 
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Notes 



'Included in this number are al^the 40 colleges and universi- 
,ties listed in The Year-Round Campus Catches On by Sidney G. 
Tickton, a 1963 publication of The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New YorK 22, New York. 

, *Grayson Kirk as^ quoted by the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 2, 1963. 

i*Edward Harold Jjitchfield, Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh, has developed a rather extensive rationale fof year- 
round campus operation. This section draws in part from his 
Virritings. . , . . • * ^ , 

*Edward HaroW Litchfield, '/Trimester: Education of Su-- 
perior Quality in- a Shorter Length of Time,«^' CcMege and University 
Business, Vol. 31, No. 1 (July,* 1&61),' p. 25. 

7Wd.,p. 25. . • • ^ 

*, 'Charles M. Grigg and William A. Stacey, Projection to 1975 
of Total Undergraduate Enrollment for the State of Florida (Talla- 
hassee : Institute for Social Research, Florida State University, 
1963). 

Xitchfield, op. cit., p. 26. ^ • ' 

Tickton, op. cit., p. 6. . 
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•Thest views are elaborated in Increasing College Capacity ky 
Calendar Revision, A Report to the State University of New York 
by Nelson Associates, 1961, pp. 18-22. 

""Elmer C. Easton, Year-Round Operation of Colleges, Engineer- 
ing Research Bulletin No. 41 (New Brunswick: Rutgers, the 
State University of New Jersey, 1958). 

"Nelson Associates, op, cit„ p. 29. 

'=Thad L. Hungate and Earl J. McGrath, A New Trimester 
Three-Year Degree Program, (New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University,- Bureau of Publications,* 1963). 

"Grayson Kirk as quoted in the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 2, 1963. 

"Hupgate and McGrath, op, cit,. Foreword, p. vi. 

'""Proceedings of ,the Trimester Conference, University of Pitts- 
burgh, June 15, 19.60, p. 9. Unpublished document. 

'"David L. McKenna, "The Academic (^alehdar in Transition," 
The Educational Record, Vol. 43, No. 1 (January, 1962) p. 72. 

''Wisconsin Study of Longer School Year, 1960, p. Mimeo- 
graphed report by Joint Staff of the Coordinating Committee 
for Higher Education. ' " % 

'"Unpublished report of the Calendar Committee, Ohio 
Univer&ity, January,^ 1968. 

'**Hungate and McGrath, op, cit,, p. vi. 

^ ' '"Earl. J. McGrath, "Plea 'for the Year-Round College," 
N,^w YQ(k Times Magazine, (April 28, 1V63), p. 64. 

"Easton, op. cit.^ p. 11.^ . • \ * ^ 

"Hungate and McGrath, op, cit., pp. 21-27t 

""Data selected and rearranged from Hungate and McGrath'^**^ 
Table iV^pp. 22-25. * " . ' 

, "^flungate and McGrath, op,, cit,, p. 26. 

. * ""Ibid., pp. 26-27. 

J'Morton A. Rauh in Antioch Notes,y ol 38, No. 7, 'April, 1961. 

* "Nelson Associates, op/cit,, p. 41. . 

""Hungate and McGrath, op. cit.) p. 28. 

' "^Ibid,, pc 29«. ^ ^ 

""Ibid., p. 30. . ^ • 
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"Selma J. Mushkin (ed.), Economics of Higher Education,, 
(Waishington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1962), p. 193. 

^]VIcGrath, op. cit., p. 62. 

"^Proceedings of the Trimester Conference, op. cit., p. 4. 
■"Rauh, op. cit., pp. 3-4. ^ 
"^Litchfield, op. cit.,, p. 25. 

"""Speed Up on the Campus,'' Newswek, 58:70-1, August, 
1961. 

''Stanley 0. Ikenberry, "Year-Round Operation.''' Mimeo- 
graphed document prepared for the faculty pf West Virginia 
University, April, 1^3. 

^^SFrom corresponaence from Charles Sloca, Dean of the 
Faculty, Parsons College. 

fRichard M. Simon, "The Trimester Plan: Implementation 
a«d Management," North Central News Bulletin^ Vol. XXII, No. 2 
(Novembef, 1962), p. 3. 
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Selected References 



American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers (Committee on the IJniv€frsity Calendar), The 
University Calendar. Published 'by AACRAO, 1961. 

Considers historical backgrounds, types^ and c6mparisons 
of academic calendars. Emphasizes need of planning before 
calendar change^ Includes csl^ studies of Dartmouth College 
and the University of Pittsburgh. *'The pressure for incrAsing 
College enrollments^ aivd the greater number of students going 
on to graduate study are the new factors leading to a review 
of* the present calendar patterns. A year-round academic calen- 
dar holds out the possibility of an increase in student capacity*'^. 

Easton, Elmer C, Year-Around Operation of Colleges. (En- 
gineering Research Bulletin No. 41) Rutgers, the State Univer- 
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Review. Vol. XLII, pp. 20-21 ff., September 12, 1959. 

Reviews the emerging need for year-round operation, then 
considers the trimester system at the University of Pittsburgh. 
**It^ appears certain th^t changes [in the academic calendar] are 
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' Conservatives ^will frown, and some *will sneer. .Enthusiasts 
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education will ignore the experiment — one of the first designed 
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Henderson,- Algq D7, "A Critical Look at^ Year-Round ppera- 
tions of Institutions, "'Cwrrem Issues in Higher Education, 1962, pp. 
161-164, Association for Higher Education (NEA), Washington, 
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successful in opera^on. The problem that looms thie largest 
is,v^,j)ften that of .changing peoples* attitudes. Students have 
bel^ found to be reasonably flexible, and they do respon^." 

Hicks, Weimer, "The Kalamazoo Plan," Saturday Review, Vol. 
XLV, pp. 52-53, December 15, 1962. . ■ 

*^he new Kalamazoo Plan divides thje year ijito four eleven- 
week quarters^ o^ three subjects each instead of the usual 
five or.six.' Mo^t courses require more "independent study*in 
library or laboratory, less tlependeiice on classroom recitation. 
The plarf differs from other quarter plans in that not all quarters 
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are spent on campus. Credit is given for time spent in study 
abroad' and for career and service activities off-canipus.V 
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Hungate, Thad L. and Earl J. McGrath, A New Trimester 
Three-Year Degree Program, Published for the Institute ot Higher 
Education by the Bureau of PubliSfftions, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1963-. 

• "The authors of this report firmly hold the conviction, that 
radical alterations are needed, to adapt the academic^ caleifdar 
to the changing conditions of American life*" They recommend 
at^^ academic ye^ ot three fourteen-week trimesters with the 
bachelor's degree ordinarily being conferred at the end of nine 
trimesters or' three calendar years. "The .authors believe that 
educational rather than fiscal matters should receive primary 
consideration in any revision of the academic calendar, but 
potential savings cannot be disregarded as inconsequential, ^he 

^ fourteen-week trimester plan wjll result in substantial economies 
in operating costs and material increases in teachers' salaries." 

Kirk, Qr^son (as told to Stanley Frank), "College Should- 
n't Take Four Y^divs;' ^Saturday Evening Post, YX)l 232, p. 11 ff, 
March 26, 1960.^ ^ - 

A leading 'American educator proposes a nationwide, three- 
year trimester system which he says will benefit the student, 
the college, and the nation. "The most insistent problem in 
higher education today is the necessity to reduce the tifne spent 
in preparation for careers. The, trend toward specialization' and 
the mounting emphasis on postgraduate work require ^en and 
women entering professions to devote nearly half their produc- 
tive lives to academic instruction Jbefore they can begin to sup- 
port themselves and "contribute their knowledge to the public 
welfare. This is not only an intolerable social and economic 
waste; it is also deterring many of^our ablfest students from 
' applying their talents to essential fields." ^ 

Litchfield, Edward H., "The Trimester System," Saturday 
Review, Vol. XLV, .pp. 50-52, December 15, 1962. 

Brief description of the trimester system at the University 
^ of Pittsburgh. "Educators and * legislators have'' gf eeted it as 
a means of getting more efficient use oi existing educational; 
plants, which cost the same "to maintain whether they are 
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operated eight, nine, or eleven months of. the year. The plan, 
if adopted nationwide, would reduce the $10 billion needed ^ 
in the next decade for>r«^ facilities to about $6 billion.!/ ^ 

Litchfield, Edward Farold, "Trimester: Education of Su- 
pefior Quality in a Shorter Length pf Time," College and Uni- 
versity Business, Vbl. pp. 24-27, July, 1961. 

^ "... if we are going to meet' the needs of the coming 

generation of students, we must make our resources go further 
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quality of education for a larger number of students*or a refusal ^ 
on ,our paft to educate manjf young people who are qualified 
for an education. In our view neither alternative is likely to ^ ' 
help our nation in the competition for survival.'' 

McCabe, Joseph E., "The' 3-3 Plan;*' Saturday Review, Vol. 
XLV, pp. 54-55, December 15, 1962. 

"YeaV-round operation of our c^lteges and universities is a 
growing trend. ^ We are going to see moi:e demand from those 
who support higher education for colleges not to stand idle twelve 
to sixteen weeks a year as most campuses do now. Futher, 
the possibilhy of completinj^ the college course in three years * 
will be demanded by more and more students." • . * . . 

MciSrath, Earl J., "Plea for the Y<^r-Round College," The^ 
New York Times Magazine,, April 28, 10^, p. 52 ff.' 

"The situation today presents compelling reasons for operat- 
ing colleges and universities 'ground the c^rfendar. They can be ' 
classified un^er five heading^: (1) the n^d td, speed up formal 
' preparation for aduft life* and work; (2) the «Kortage of college 
and univer^ty teachers; (3) the need* to accommodate addi- 
^ tional studerits ; (4) Ihe high cost, and the present uneconomical . . 
use,^of buildings and other facilities; (5) the need for higher 
salaries for teachers." Wrongly recommends academic calendar 
year consisting of three fourteeft-we^ trimesters arid li^s 
advantages of such a system. The baccalaureate degree «suMly\_^ • 
wouid Toe conferred at the end of nine irim^teiis. arid within 
ajthree-calendar-year span ^f time. - * / ,.' • 

' McKenna, David "A Larger Look at the University 
Calendar,'' The EducaOonal Record. Vol. 42, pp. 266-230, July, 
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"The trends in university education make it imperative that 
an academic calendar for the year-round operation of the in- 
stitution be adopted. This, is required by the expanding enroll- 
ments and the limited facilities, the range of/problems antici- 

«1 at both the graduate and undergraduate levels,- the in- 
ed length of time in prospect for professional education, 
_emand for countinuing educational services, and the grow- 
ing emphasis upon sp^sored research/* 

McKenna, David L., "The Academic Calendar in transition," 
The Educational 'Record, Vol. 43, 4)p. 68-75, January ^962. 

"Year-round operation seem s* to be accepted as an inevitable 
part of the future for most colleges an^universities in Am*eri- 
can higher education. This need for the full use of tfie calendar 
year is an outgrowth of the increasing demands for the services, 
of the institution of higher education, particularly^ in terms 
of the anticipated -e^^pansion of student, enrollments. At the 
present time, however, this demand is riot acute eno\igh re- 
quiire imniediate action. Consequently, the academic calendar 
may be described as being in a state of transition between the 
traditional pattern of the nine-month calendar year and the 
proposed full utilization of^^e- calendar year." * | 

Nelson Associates, Increasing CoUegei Capacity hy Calendar 
Revision. <A Rep(«i: to the State- University of Nejv York.) 
Privately printed, ,1961. * ! 

A' reporl^ by Nelson Associate^, management consultants, 
to the State University of New York. Report states, "A balanc- 
ed year-round caleirdar provides the best means of increasing 
college capacity tbrpugh calendar revision. . . The balanced 
trimester calerjdar is slightly superior in efficiency to the 
balanced four-quarter caleni[lar; but either is far superior 
lin efficiency, to the ..conventional calendar, whether semester 
lor quarter." Concludes that for ntaximum advantages the 
terms must be eqi^al in length, character, and status with equal 
admissions every term. ". . . theT^ficiency ofVthe calendar 
increases to the degree that these ideal conditions can be met." 

'Rankin, ., "The Trimester Plan of the University 

of Pittsburgh," (Current Issues in Higher Education, 1961, pp. 167- 
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17Q, Association for Higher Education (NEA), WaBt&otiV 
19fil< / ^ - vf^-X V 

"Higher education must utilize what it has before it tumd 
to its friends, legislative or otherwise, for additional support.. 
In my state [Pennsylvania], it is estimated that the trimester 
calendar will reduce the money needed for physical plant by 
•forty per cent and we will still need several hundred- million ' 
dollars." . . ' 

Rauh, Morton A., "College the Year Round/' Antioch Notes, 
- Vol. 38, Apri\, 196L ' . . * ' 

"Studies of these cost-enrollment 'relationships at Antioch 
College \ . . indicate that we should be able to increase the 
number of students enrolled by 25 per cent while holding extra 
costs to 10 -per cent/' ^ ' . • ^ 

Simon, RicTiard M., "The Trimester Plan: Implementation ^ 
atid Management,'' North Central News Bulletin, Vol. XXII, pp. 2-6, 
November, 1962. 

Describes at some length the "implementation and manage- 
ment" ^of the '.trimester plan at Parsons College. "If there are 
not a sufficient number of students already in the fall and 
winter trimesters, the college should consider whether or not 
it is eQonomically' sound to fenter into the trimester program. 
Without an adequate ifumber of. students, such a system can cost 
rather than bring additional money into the college." 

Stickler, W. Hugh, "The Year-Round Academic Calendar," 
Proceedings of the Thirty-First Conference of Academic Deans of the 
- . Southern States, pp, 5-20, November, 1962. ^Mimeographed.) 

Surveys problems and patterns of year-round operation. Re- 
ports several inducements intended to increase summer enroll- 
ments. Lists six optimum conditions fojr operating year-round, 
-calendar. ". ^. . we shall have more . . *; year-round calendars. 
And the reason is very simple: We'have no alternative." 

Tickton, Sidney G., The Year-Round^ Campus Catches On, 
Published by the Fund for the AdvancerA^Qt of Education, New 
York, 1963. >^ 

"Today no one doubts the soundness of the projection. | 
that a tidal wave of students is about to hit our colleges and J 
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universities. . . What to da about this has ,been plaguing 
highfer education officials — and trustees and legislator?, too. 
< There has been a casting around for ways of tackling th^ 
problem. One approach (long suggested by both friends and 
critics of colleges and universities) is to use classrooms, labora- 
tories and libraries more toiciently. . Booklet summarizes 
data on forty institutions currently committed to and/or operat- 
ing on year-round calendars. ,^ 

Walker, Eric A., "The Nee^ for Public Co-operation," Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol.. XXXII, pp. 399-401, October, 1^61. 

"A large numlDer of universities across the country^ have, 
operated^ for many years on schedules that permitted — even 
(encouraged — summer attendance. Yel at none o/^them does the 
^, summer ^nrx)llment approach the enrollment' of f4he 'regular' 
-school year. Why riot? . . . The answer is simply that students 
do not — and evidently will not — attend summer sessions as a 
general rule. Th%,custbm of going to school during t^e winter 
months and not during the summer month*^ is arr American 
folkway, : . Improvement must come through a change' in 
the attitude of the public." ' 
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